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News Notes of the Fortnight 


President Ebert 


HE death of Friedrich Ebert, the 

first President of Germany, is a 
grave loss to that country and a 
blow to the growing sense of reassur- 
ance on the part of other nations. In- 
telligent opinion, discounting the attacks 
of his numerous political enemies, gives 
Ebert credit for handling with wisdom 
and courage a herculean task—the task 
indeed of ‘‘mastering chaos.” 

President Ebert’s career had plenty of 
dramatic color, ranging from his days 
as a saddler’s apprentice to the first 
Presidency of the German Republic. 
When the crash came at the end of the 
war, when the Kaiser was in flight and 
revolution was sweeping the country, it 
was to Ebert, son of a poor tailor, and 
former saddler’s apprentice, that all 
parties turned for leadership. It was he 
who had delivered the ultimatum of the 
Socialists to the Kaiser and the crum- 
bling empire, and he formed the pro- 
visional government that lasted until he 
was asked to carry on regularly as Presi- 
dent. He confronted not only the dis- 
organization, spiritual and physical, of 
the defeated nation, but the menace of 
Bolshevism on the one hand and on the 
other the menace of monarchistic reac- 
tion, which would prevent all concili- 
atory attitudes toward the victors. A So- 
cialist, Ebert governed with the support 
of a coalition and put country far ahead 
of party. Next June he would have left 
the presidential office, but his leadership 
was counted on in a situation gravely 
needing leaders. 


The Aircraft Inquiry 


YSTERY has been thick in the air 

this fortnight—mystery about the 
aircraft inquiry; mystery about the 
State Department’s reason for “gagging” 
Count Karolyi. The House committee 
which had been investigating the air- 
craft situation (see C1TIzEN, February 
21, page five), hearing Brigadier Gen- 
eral Mitchell’s attacks and indignant 
counter attacks and defense from Army 
and Navy, suddenly suspended opera- 
tions—for the unofficially offered reason 


that no more funds were left for the 
work. ‘lhis explanation. carried very 
little conviction to the press, though the 
speculation that powers higher up had 
stopped proceedings got nowhere. Then, 
quite as suddenly, the hearings were re- 
sumed—a recalculation showed further 
funds were available after all. 

Before the lull Brigadier General 
Mitchell, who is contending for an Air 
Service separate from Army and Navy, 
went on with his charges that the bomb- 
ing of the battleship Washington, which 
was sunk under the provisions of the 











Lipnitski, Paris 


We owe our cover etching of the Cool- 
idge Homestead at Plymouth, Vermont, to 
Mildred Coughlin. The etching was made 
last summer and a print was presented to 
President Coolidge. 

After graduating from Wellesley Col- 
lege, Miss Coughlin spent three years in 
Europe, first studying at the Beaux Arts, 
in Paris, under M. Charles Waltner and 
later making a series of Vieux Paris and 
bits in England, Brittany and Normandy. 
Before leaving Paris she contributed to an 
exhibition at the American Women’s Club 
and left four prints for the Spring Salon, 
all four of which were hung. 

Her etchings have been shown in Amer- 
ica only during the past year, but in this 
short time she has had a surprisingly long 
list of exhibitions to her credit. 

Just now Miss Coughlin is delving 
about in New York with the idea of record- 
ing some of “Old New York" before, to 
use her own words, “‘the entire city gets 
pulled up into skyscrapers.” 


Washington Arms Conference treaty, 
had been a farce; and he asked that the 
battleship North Dakota be subjected to 
a fair trial. He claimed that battleships 
are at the mercy of air attack; that air- 
craft alone could take the Philippines in 
two weeks, and that our defense is ex- 
ceedingly bad. Much of the other evi- 
dence denied General Mitchell’s charges 
but emphasized the necessity of a strong 
air service. Fliers testified that anti- 
aircraft guns were practically no use at 
ail, and Secretary Weeks arranged to 
test them at Fortress Monroe, with the 
House Aircraft Committee invited. 

Meantime, the report of the General 
Board of the Navy on the relative effi- 
ciency of airship and battleship was 
turned in. It explained why the Board 
does not regard the airplane as a serious 
menace to the battleship; defended the 
effectiveness of anti-aircraft guns, and 
analyzed bombing tests, including that 
directed against the Washington, with 
results that differed markedly from the 
Mitchell findings. 


Count Karolyi 


OUNT KAROLYI came to visit 
his wife, who had been taken sick 
while on a lecture tour. It became 
known recently that the State Depart- 
ment had refused to visé his passport 
until he had “voluntarily” offered not to 
engage in political activities while in this 
country. Hungarian newspapers in the 
United States had attacked him, and all 
he could say in return was that as he 
interpreted his promise he was pledged 
not to speak. A suspicion was voiced 
that the moving influence behind all this 
was the Hungarian Minister to the 
United States, representing the Horthy 
government, which doubtless fears Kar- 
olyi’s return to power. Count Karolyi, 
it will be remembered, was the first 
President of the Hungarian Republic, 
his government was overthrown by a 
Communist régime under Bela Kun, 
and that in turn by the present reaction- 
ary government. 
As soon as the situation became 
known, the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee voted to ask Secretary 
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Hughes for an explanation of this re- 
versal of the traditional American atti- 
tude toward political refugees, which is 
presumed to include their right to say 
what they like about the country they 
have left. Mr. Hughes’s answer told 
very little. As a matter of fact, he said 
there were reasons which it wouldn’t be 
wise to make known for having imposed 
the limitation—information in the State 
Department’s possession, as to the nature 
of which he gave no clue. The State De- 
partment did, however, say that the 
Count might answer his critics by one 
speech at a luncheon given by the Civil 
Liberties Union, without violating his 
agreement. All of which leaves the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
and part of the press and public far from 
satisfied. 


Clemency 

N embassy definitely does figure in 

the case of Carlo Tresca, editor of 
an Italian newspaper in New York. 
Tresca was sentenced to a year in prison 
for printing a birth-control advertise- 
ment. Recently it became known that 
he had been arrested in the first place 
on the complaint of the Italian embassy 
in Washington, to the State Department, 
about an anti-Fascist article. But it was 
for the advertisement that he was in- 
dicted and convicted. The advertise- 
ment, by the way, had been caught at 
the post-office and so was never circu- 
lated. Last month President Coolidge 
struck off two-thirds of Tresca’s sen- 
tence, on the ground that it was too 
severe. 


Branting 

ESIDES the death of President 

Ebert, the fortnight saw the death 
of another prominent European Socialist 
—Hjalmar Branting, three times Pre- 
mier of Sweden. Branting has been a 
brilliant figure in the work of the 
League of Nations. In 1921 he, with 
Christian L. Lang, of Norway, was 
awarded the Nobel Prize for Peace. 


Rumania vs. Germany 

HERE is now trouble between Ru- 

mania and Germany over repara- 
tions. Rumania wants immediate pay- 
ment, outside of the Dawes plan, of the 
$75,000,000 which she claims. In 1917 
the Germans occupied Rumania and, as 
the government had fled, forced the 
General Bank at Bucharest to issue bank 
notes amounting to $75,000,000 to pay 
occupation costs. This is now charged 
against Germany, and Rumania has re- 
cently grown violent in her demands, 
threatened to seize German property 
and commenced to deport Germans. 


Stories of brutalities are appearing. Ger- 
many has protested against paying the 
Rumanian bill outside the Dawes plan 
lest it establish a serious precedent. 
Meantime a commission of the Ameri- 
can Committee on the Rights of Re- 













ligious Minorities has reported that 
Rumania is breaking the Treaty of Tri- 
anon by definite religious persecutions 
in Transylvania, which was added te her 
territory after the war. Lutherans, 
Presbyterians, Baptists, Unitarians and 
Roman Catholics are the sufferers. 


The Third Party 


N Chicago last month a convention 

was held to see whether a third party 
should be formed. It began as the con- 
vention of the Conference for Progres- 
sive Political Action, the organization 
which nominated Senator La Follette 
last July, and it consisted ot delegates 
representing a number of organizations, 
including sixteen labor unions, the Com- 
mittee of Forty-eight and other such 
groups, and the Socialists. But the labor 
unions had made up their minds not to 
join a labor party, and to return to the 
old policy of endorsing parties or candi- 
dates on an opportunist basis. So the 
C. P. P. A. adjourned without day. The 
remaining groups then differed on plans 
for the organization of a new party, the 
Socialist wing favoring group representa- 
tion, which would mean a class party, 
and such as the Committee of Forty- 
eight standing out for regular organi- 
zation along state lines with individual 
enrollment. The latter group won, and 
plans were made for a national conven- 
tion. 


The Sargasso Sea 
T looks as it the Sargasso Sea is about 
to have more real light turned on it 
than it has ever had since it first began 
to plague mariners, and that was at least 
as long ago as the days of the Phoeni- 
cians. The Arcturus of the Deep Sea 
Oceanographic Expedition of the New 
York Geographical Society, with Wil- 
liam Beebe and a group of fellow scien- 
tists on board, has found this elusive 
floating body of seaweed which ambles 
about the Central Atlantic regardless of 
schedule or chart. Dr. Beebe is equipped 
with all manner of contrivances for cap- 
turing and studying the layers on layers 
of sea life that come along with the sea- 
weed, the surface fish that live on it, and 
the assorted monsters in deeper layers 
that live on the fish—the monsters that 
have added color to the tales of ships en- 
tangled in seaweed from the remote 
ages of seafaring. 


Opium Conference Closes 
T the end of three months the 
Opium Conference closed, with 
the signing of an Opium Convention 
and Protocol by ten out of the forty na- 
tions represented—and some of these 
with reservations. They were Belgium, 
Britain, Australia, Greece, Japan, Lux- 
embourg, Holland, Persia, Portugal, 
Siam. The Convention was drawn 
along the lines summed up in the last 
issue, falling far short of the American 
program. John Palmer Gavit, writing 
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the Conference, regretted that the 
American delegation had not staved 


through, even though it was bound by 
direct governmental order to stick to its 
point of view. But he thinks the Ameri- 
can insistence on a non-compromise at- 
titude with the opium evil may have 
served the useful purpose of making 
opium news henceforward. Besides, he 
says, the countries that stood out in op- 
position are at the wrong end of a moral 
issue in the world’s eyes, and that means 
hope for the future. 


Johns Hopkins 


“y~ HE forty-ninth anniversary of the 

founding of Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity had several angles of general in- 
terest. The President announced that 
plans are being considered to reorgan- 
ize Johns Hopkins so that the first two 
vears of college work shall be aban- 
doned and the university devoted en- 
tirely to graduate study and research. 
Owen D. Young (who, by the way, re- 
ceived the degree of Doctor of Laws) 
reported that the Walter Hines Page 
Memorial Committee intends to cam- 
paign for the million needed to establish 
the Page School of International Re- 
lations there for the scientific study of 
means to prevent war. Also the neces- 
sary funds were presented for the es- 
tablishment of a great research center for 
the study of diseases of the eye and to 
ascertain the causes of blindness—the 
first of its kind in the country. 


Congressional 


R. NICHOLAS LONG. 
i WORTH, father of Paulina, 
won the speakership of the new House 
at the end of a stiff contest against Rep- 
resentative Martin B. Madden. 

The President has signed the Postal 
Pay and Rate Increase Bill. This meas- 
ure provides for raises in the salaries of 
postal employees — by $68,000,000 a 
vear, the increases to begin with the past 
January 1. The increases in_ rates 
which are to provide the revenue will, 
however, be effective only eight months 
in 1925, and it is estimated that only 
about $40,000,000 will be raised. The 
Postal bill carries the Corrupt Practices 
rider which limits campaign expenditures 
of a candidate for senator to $10,000 and 
of a candidate for representative to 
$2,500. 

The President has signed the Legis- 
lative Appropriation bill which con- 
tains the amendment for raising the sal- 
aries of Senators and Congressmen from 
$7,500 to $10,000. The amendment 
was passed without a record vote; but 
later Senator Borah forced a vote in the 
Senate on a suspension of the rules to 
take up the amendment to repeal the in- 
crease. He was defeated, 64 to 18. 

March 2, 1925. 
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Your Business in Washington 
By Elizabeth K. Phelps Stokes 


February 25, 1925. 
 NAUGURATION is a 
time when the ins lead the 
parade, while the outs must 
be content with the far 
| edge of the crowd. Repre- 
sentative Sanders, of Indiana, will attend 
the President as private secretary. 
Joseph P. Tumulty will look on from 
the rear. George B. Christian, Presi- 
dent Harding’s secretary, will find any 
place he can, and Edward T. Clark, 
familiar in the Senate as the Vice-Presi- 
dent’s home boy, will sit with the 
mighty. Men who have been defeated 
for Governor will fringe the crowd and 
Mrs. Nellie T. Ross will ride to the 
inauguration as Governor of Wyoming. 

What a turn of the wheel! A man 
who was made President over night by 
the death of his successor will take office 
on his merits, with recent Presidents 
dead and gone, recent Senators passed 
away, women in high gubernatorial 
posts, men, figureheads at the capital, de- 
feated and out of the picture. It will 
be borne in upon this inauguration crowd 
that far-away Wyoming was the first 
state to send a woman Governor, Wyo- 
ming, which Washington thinks of as 
about as progressive as a sheepskin sad- 
dlebag, or an outpost cattle ranch. Here 
in front of the inaugural party will sit 
Massachusetts with Harvard in its lap, 
Connecticut with Yale, New York with 
its Murray Butlers and great men, and 
none of them setting the style for the 
latest mode in government—but Wyo- 
ming! But on with more of the new, 
for so much of the old picture is lack- 
ing at this inauguration—Wilson, Hard- 
ing, Lodge, Colt, Brandegee and now 
within the last day or two Medill Mc- 
Cormick. The list of the irreconcilables 
has become a tragic one. By what fate- 
ful irony were they called the “Battal- 
ion of Death” ? 

There is one famous figure left in 
that unforgetable group of isolationists 
—Senator Borah, and he, instead of los- 





IN CONGRESS 

HE tortnight in Congress was devoted to 

clearing the decks of the regular appro- 
priation bills and finishing a large number of 
measures of secondary importance. Farm re- 
lief and other vital legislation will be left for 
the next Congress. Following are the items 
of note: 


INTRODUCED IN THE SENATE 

By Senator Jones, New Mexico, Democrat, 
concurrent resolution creating a joint Con- 
gressional Commission to investigate, during 
the Congressional recess, grazing lands, for- 
est reserves, and other public lands. 

By Senator Johnson, Farmer-Labor, Minne- 
sota, concurrent resolution declaring it to be 
the sense of Congress that the legislatures by 
new laws provide for proportional represen- 
tation in the choosing of presidential electors. 

By Senator Bayard, Delaware, amend- 
ments to the Prohibition Enforcement Act cre- 
ating new divisions in the Internal Revenue 
Bureau to facilitate such work. 

By Senator Norris, Nebraska, Republican, 
bill to promote the formation of co-operative 
associations of producers of agricultural 
products; to provide for a co-operative mar- 
keting board, and so on. 


PASSED BY THE SENATE 

Legislation liberalizing the Civil Service 
Act, already passed by the House. 

Bill for the establishment of a forest expe- 
riment station in California. 

Resolution by Senator Owen, Oklahoma, 
Democrat, directing the Congressional Li- 
brary to prepare a résumé of causes of the 
World War. 

House bill giving the world fliers distin- 
guished service medals and advancing them 
on the promotion list. 

Bursum bill for retirement of Army and 
Navy officers of the World War. 

Ratification of a treaty with Great Britain 
recognizing the mandate of that country over 
Palestine. 

Appropriation bill for independent offices, 
including an item of $405,000,000 for the 
Veterans’ Bureau. 

Bill to incorporate the American Bar As- 
sociation. 

Legislation already passed by the House to 
provide emergency mail service in Alaska. 

Resolution extending the time within which 
live stock sent across the Mexican border for 
grazing may be returned duty free. 

Resolution for the appointment of a com- 
mission to undertake codification of Federal 
statutes. 

Legislation authorizing an appropriation of 
$100,000 to fight anthrax in Mississippi and 
Arkansas. 


ing ground, either physically or mentally, 
is becoming one of the great fig- 
ures of his time. He was in an extraor- 
dinary position in the Senate before he 
became chairman of the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee. There was no man 
there with his power, ability, nor one 
who commanded the absolute attention 
and wholesale respect of that body as did 
he. With his added power and prestige, 
due to the death of Chairman Lodge, he 
has increased his influence in the Upper 
House and been brought into close rela- 
tionship with the President and the Sec- 
retary of State. Between Senator Borah 
and President Coolidge temperamentally 
there could be little compromise. Each 
is independent, sure, convinced and un- 
yielding. Between Senator Borah and 
Ambassador Kellogg, who this morning 
comes to Washington to take over the 
State portfolio, the personalities would 
not be so well balanced. Mr. Borah, 
by far, is the man of greater power. But 
the President did not go to the White 
House ignorant of the caliber of his op- 
ponents, nor did he see Mr. Borah cle- 
vated to the chairmanship of the For- 
eign Relations Committee without real- 
izing that in him he would have either 
an ally or an adversary, strong enough 
to cause him a great deal of concern. 
But the President even in dealing with 
Senator Borah so far has remained im- 
perturbable. 

And no matter how much fun observ- 
ers get from the slow, calm ways of the 
Executive, the real history of President 
Coolidge must read that he is a man of 
great and lasting character. One may 
laugh at him because he says that he 
must go to bed at ten o’clock no matter 
what happens, must ride his horse inside 
instead of outside, doesn’t like golf, 
doesn’t like parties, but there remains the 
solid true-to-type Vermonter, who acts 
consistently and thinks logically every 
waking moment. This is what the real 
friends of Calvin Coolidge say—that he 
is a man like all the rest of them around 
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his part of the country, plain, solid, 
able, dependable, without frills and it is 
no use to try to create them. 

Senator Edge the other day formally 
withdrew his resolution which would 
create a special commission to study the 
burdens of the presidency, saying that 
he now understood that President Cool- 
idge does not need relief. It takes a 
mighty force, sometimes a catastrophe, 
to move Congress toward remedial leg- 
islation or investigation. On the other 
hand, a small incident will change the 
legislative course and withdraw proposed 
help. Secretary Slemp started all this 
when he resigned, by giving out the 
statement that the President was not 
worn out, that the duties of the Exec- 
utive were not overwhelming and that, 
on the contrary, the President was en- 
joying himself hugely. But experiences 
of other Presidents in the course of 
White House history clearly prove what 
is going on, and many believe there is 
just as much need of an investigation of 
executive burdens as there was at the 
time when they overwhelmed President 
Harding. The fact that Mr. Coolidge 
is unflurried is no proof that the work 
of the White House is not stupendous 
and overwhelming. 


Single-Minded 

Mr. Coolidge, instead of being an able 
man of the average type, is an exceed- 
ingly capable administrator, developed 
in a one-sided way. No normal man 
picked for the presidency once in a hun- 
dred years would be able to make him- 
self so much a one-track creature as this 
hardy New Englander. He has no 
absorbing interest outside of his work. 
He has nothing to keep him up after 
ten o'clock, unless it be official so- 
ciety. He has no bridge game, no golf 
score, no horses, no motors, no travel, 
no literature, to which his mind eagerly 
diverts at a leisure moment. He has no 
obsession, no real hobby. And every 
psychologist knows that strain is the 
crowding of the brain with the claims 
and demands and desires of different in- 
terests, not the routine of daily work. 
The temperament, ability and __per- 
sonality of this President make the 
work of the White House endurable to 
him. Our next President, who may be 
more of the average type of man, with 
need of human diversions and reactions, 
may not be able to stand the racket for 
one term. 

Both President Harding and Presi- 
dent Wilson were more worldly. Their 
horizon included more people and had 
more to do with human associations. 
President Wilson’s, when he was in or- 
dinary health, took the form of interna- 
tionalism. That of President Harding 
was a neighborly association, one of in- 
tercourse with his fellow men and a free 
and easy interplay and_ interchange. 


This cool Vermonter is within himself. 
He knows Massachusetts, he knows law, 





Bill authorizing the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury to sell all boats and motor vehicles seized 
for violation of prohibition. 

Legislative appropriation bill, being the 
last of the regular supply measures, including 
a proposal to increase the salaries of members 
of Congress from $7,500 to $10,000, and sal- 
aries of the Vice-President, Speaker and 
members of Cabinet from $12,000 to $15,000. 

Joint resolution authorizing the President 
to invite states and foreign governments to 
participate in the International Trade Expo- 
sition in New Orleans next September. 

Bill establishing an embargo on the export 
of helium gas. 

Joint resolution authorizing the Secretary 
of the Interior to waive all fees in 1925 for 
grazing on public lands. 

Resolution providing for Federal participa- 
tion in the Philadelphia Sesquicentennial. 


INTRODUCED IN THE HOUSE 


By Representative Ackerman, Republican, 
New Jersey, resolution proposing a further 
reduction of 25 per cent in income taxes. 

By Representative Dallinger, Republican, 
Massachusetts, resolution to ascertain what 
steps have been taken in the District of Co- 
lumbia to prevent production of indecent 
plays. 

By Representative Mead, Democrat, New 
York, resolution appointing a special com- 
mittee to investigate expenditures, operation 
and qualifications of members of the Rail- 
road Labor Board. 

By Representative Blanton, Texas, Demo- 
crat, a resolution prohibiting flotation of se- 
curities of any foreign government which 
has not settled its war debt to the United 
States. 

PASSED BY THE HOUSE 

Legislation for the further control of traffic 
in the District bf Columbia, already passed 
by the Senate. On account of amendments 
the measure will go to conference. 

Bill restoring juvenile court jurisdiction 
for children in cases of non-support. 

Legislation for a bird refuge and public 
shooting grounds. 

Resolution providing for participation in 
the 150th anniversary of Bunker Hill. 

Bill authorizing re-enlistment in the Na- 
tional Guard of men between the ages of 45 
and 54. 

Bill for the preservation of Fort McHenry, 
Baltimore, as the birth-place of the Star 
Spangled Banner. 

Resolution to call upon educational insti- 
tutions to encourage the study of the Con- 
stitution. 

Bill rewarding the world fliers, according 
to recommendations of the War Department. 

Bill to furnish Indian schools with funds 
to meet the increased cost of salaries. 

Bill already passed by the Senate to reim- 
burse the War Department for an expendi- 
ture of $6,000,000 for relief of Japanese 
earthquake sufferers. 

Bill authorizing the President to reduce or 


waive visé fees of aliens from countries 
granting similar privileges to American citi- 
zens. 








and he knows his work. His family is, 
so to speak, in his pocket. Beyond that, 
he refuses to worry. He would regis- 
ter a clinical temperature if he were ex- 
cited. Representative Treadway, that 
genial Massachusetts host, is one of his 
old-time friends and associates in the 
Bay State Senate. He went back home 
to see the President when he was there 
last summer visiting his father at Plym- 
outh. Sitting around the farm-house 
the conversation turned to photographs. 





THE WoMaAN CITIZEN 


“By the way, Mr. President,” said 
Congressman Treadway, ‘‘I’d like to get 
a photograph of you for myself and have 
you sign it for me.” 

“Why, Treadway,” answered the 
President, with a little more easy draw] 
now that he was up there at home, “I 
thought I gave you a picture a spell 
ago.” 

“Yes, you did, but that was when you 
were Vice-President. I should like to 
have one of you now as President.” 

“Well, now, Treadway,” answered 
the President solemnly, “I’m using the 
same face.” 


The Closing Days 

So what can you do to fluster a man 
like this? Even Congress in the last 
throes has no terror for him. And 
there they all sit on the hill as usual, in 
a mad tear to get through the session at 
the appointed time, getting rid of bills 
by the dozen at once, and most of them 
a fine collection of monuments, me- 
morials, sesquicentennials, medals to 
be struck, participations in anniversaries 
of Bunker Hill, and all sorts of state 
memorial occasions, restoration of his- 
torical places, marking of battlefields, 
birthday anniversaries, saving the birth- 
place of the Star Spangled Banner, giv- 
ing promotion and medals to the world 
fliers, and putting Congress and the Sen- 
ate on record in every possible way so 
that the next session will have its herit- 
age from the old—as Senator Norris, 
the Republican independent, says, in ef- 
fect, “If you don’t pay attention to my 
constitutional amendment at this session, 
I want it put on record that I will not 
stand for such treatment or such shilly- 
shallying at the next session.” 

No one expected much done and 
little has been done. Muscle Shoals, 
which was the bequest of the last ses- 
sion to this with the understanding that 
no business would proceed in the Senate 
last December until Muscle Shoals was 
disposed of, will probably die in confer- 
ence, unfinished. 

Democrats are calling the recent 
move in both Houses to increase Con- 
gressional and official salaries “a salary 
grab.” The House has Voted to increase 
the salary of the President’s secretary 
from $7,500 to $10,000 a year, not- 
withstanding the protest of Representa- 
tive Sanders of Indiana, who will hold 
that office after March 4. Mr. Sanders 
supported the proposed increase for Sen- 
ators and Representatives on its merits 
without knowledge of the amendment 
regarding his own boost. Senator Bo- 
rah has resolved to kill this legislation. 
The measure, now providing for an in- 
crease of salaries of members of both 
Houses of Congress, secretary to the 
President, Vice-President, Speaker, and 
members of the Cabinet, has already 
been approved by both the Senate and 
the House, but Senator Borah is putting 

(Continued on page 26) 
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The Peace 


By James G. 





HE Turco-American 

Treaty of Amity and 
Commerce, signed at Lau- 
sanne August 6, 1923, 
and now pending before 
the Senate, is an attempt 
to restore normal diplomatic and com- 
mercial relations between the United 
States and Turkey. On February 21 
the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee reported the Treaty favorably 
with but two reservations, neither of 
which is likely to be unacceptable to 
Turkey. Though the Treaty has been 
bitterly attacked and ardently defended, 
there has so far been too little objective 
analysis of its provisions and probable 
effects. 

It should be considered as intimately 
related to the Allied Treaty of Lau- 
sanne, signed a few months earlier. The 
main provisions of the American 
Treaty are either identical with, or 
analogous to, those in the Treaty by 
which Britain, France and Italy re- 
established their relations with the An- 
gora government. Any analysis of the 
American Treaty must, therefore, take 
account of the Allied Treaty and of two 
Turkish declarations, made both to the 
Allies and to the United States, in re- 
spect to the treatment of American phil- 
anthropic, educational and religious in- 
stitutions in Turkey, and concerning the 
administration of justice. The prob- 
lem of pecuniary claims of American 
citizens, which was left unsettled during 
the Treaty negotiations, later resulted, 
December 24, 1923, in an agreement for 
the detailed examination of individual 
claims by a mixed committee which is 
to be established six months after the 
new Treaty has been ratified. 

All of these documents taken to- 
gether may roughly be characterized as 
the Peace of Lausanne. 


“Capitulations’—W hat Were They? 


The most criticized provision of the 
Turco-American Treaty is that which 
abolishes the “Capitulations,” and thus 
surrenders the exterritorial rights which 
American citizens in common with other 
foreigners possessed in Turkey before 
October 1, 1914. Under the Capitula- 
tions Americans formerly enjoyed im- 
munity from the jurisdiction of Turk- 
ish financial officials, Turkish police and 
the Turkish courts, as all Americans 
were tried in their own consular courts. 

Under the Treaty these immunities 
will no longer be enjoyed. This sur- 
render, in return for the promise of the 








A Characteristic Turkish Group 


most-favored-nation treatment, has been 
characterized as a base betrayal of Amer- 
ican rights. The justification urged is: 

(1) The Allies had similarly surren- 
dered the Capitulations and it would be 
unreasonable to expect Turkey to grant 








Emotions over relations with Turkey 
are plentiful, information and opinion 
not so abundant. Whether the Senate 
has ratified the treaty with Turkey when 
these lines are read, or only postponed 
action, we believe this clear and authori- 
tative summing up of the case for and 
against the treaty will be welcome. Mr. 
McDonald is well known as chairman 
of the Executive Committee of the Fo 
eign Policy Association, which regularly 
discusses and reports on all these impor- 
tant controversial subjects. 








to the United States rights which she 
refused to grant to the Allies, and 

(2) Short of a declaration of war 
against Turkey, there is no chance that 
the Nationalist government would ac- 
cept the re-establishment of the régime 
of the Capitulations which has long been 
looked upon in Turkey as the source of 
grave abuse, and as setting aside their 
national sovereignty. 

American economic rights in Turkey 
are protected by the assurance of most- 





The Great National Assembly Building 
at Angora 


of Lausanne 
McDonald 


favored-nation treatment as regards im- 
port and export duties, patents and 
trade-marks, the transportation of goods 
and the free entry of merchant vessels, 
etc., in accordance with the traditional 
policy of the open door. Private claims 
of American citizens against the Turkish 
government are to be adjusted as sug- 
gested above through a mixed commis- 
sion to become operative after the rat- 
ification of the Treaty. Moreover, 
“merchant and war vessels and aircraft 
of the United States enjoy complete lib- 
erty of navigation and passage in the 
Dardanelles, the Sea of Marmora and 
the Bosphorus on the basis of equality 
with similar craft of the most-favored- 
nation, subject to the rules relating to 
such navigation and passage in the 
Straits’ Convention of Lausanne in 
July 24, 1923.” This provision seems 
to assure the freedom of the Straits in 
time of war as in time of peace, with 
the single exception of a war between 


the United States and Turkey. 


Did Oil Have an Influence? 


It has been charged that the United 
States government negotiated the Treaty 
of Lausanne in the spirit of economic 
imperialism, in which the question of 
oil figured largely. This Secretary 
Hughes, in an address before the Coun- 
cil on Foreign Relations in New York, 
January 23, 1924, categorically denied. 
He said: 

“At no stage in the negotiations was 
the American position determined by 
the so-called Chester concession. This 
had been granted before negotiations of 
our treaty with Turkey had been begun. 
This Government took no part in secur- 
ing it; this Government made no barter 
of any of its rights for this or any cther 
concession. Our position is a simple 
one. We maintain the policy of the 
open door, or equality of commercial 
opportunity; we demand a square deal 
for our nationals.” 


Will American Institutions Be Safe? 


The position of American religious, 
philanthropic and educational institu- 
tions in Turkey is not defined or guar- 
anteed in the Treaty. This omission is 
urged as one of the strong reasons for 
non-ratification. Representatives of these 
institutions, however, declare their 
willingness to rely on the assurance 
given by Ismet Pasha, the Turkish rep- 
resentative, in a letter of August 4, 1923, 
addressed to Mr. Grew, the American 
representative, promising to American 
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institutions in Turkey liberal treatment 
under Turkish law. The letter is iden- 
tical with a letter addressed to each of 
the Allied powers. It seems reasonable, 
therefore, to expect that the rights of 
American institutions will be satisfac- 
torily regularized after the resumption 
of normal diplomatic relations. 


Concerning “Protection of Minorities’ 
g 


The Turco-American Treaty con- 
tains no provision in reference to the 
protection of minorities. However, in 
the Allied Treaty the new Turkish Re- 
public extends certain guarantees to all 
nationals of Turkey “without discre- 
tion of birth, nationality, language or 
religion,” equality before the law and 
full protection of life, liberty and prop- 
erty; equal civil and political rights; 
permission to establish, maintain and 
control religious, philanthropic, and so- 
cial institutions; freedom of religion and 
unrestricted use of the vernacular; free- 
dom of social customs, including family 
law and personal status. The rights of 
the minorities are put under the general 
supervision of the League of Nations. 





As between Greece and Turkey, the 
solution of the problem of minorities is 
being attempted through the compulsory 
exchange of populations. This plan 
worked out by M. Venizelos in 1913 
was strongly urged by Dr. Fridtjof 
Nansen in 1923. It was finally incor- 
porated in a Convention between Ismet 
Pasha and M. Venizelos, January 30, 
1924. Harsh though this solution 
doubtless is, it seems to give hope of 
minimizing the frictions incident to the 
residence of a large number of Greeks 
in Turkish territory and similar num- 
bers of Turks in Greece. 


No Provision fer Armenia 


Neither the Allied nor the American- 
Turkish Treaty provides for an inde- 
pendent Armenia. Quite the contrary. 
This omission is frequently character- 
ized as more than sufficient to justify re- 
jection of the Treaty. In answer to this 
point of view, advocates of the Treaty 
reply that the United States had pre- 
viously refused to accept a mandate for 
Armenia, and the Turks categorically 
refused to recognize the Armenians. 
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Pending ratification of the Treaty, 
the United States and Turkey maintain 
informal relations through the American 
High Commissioner, Admiral Mark L, 
Bristol, and the American diplomatic 
and consular officers in Turkey, while 
Turkish interests in the United States 
are in the care of the diplomatic and 
consular representatives of Spain. That 
it will be possible to continue indefinitely 
relations on this basis without serious 
prejudice to American interests js 
doubtful. Pertinent in this connection 
is the following statement, reported jn 
the New York Times, October 31, 1924, 
of Fethi Bey, now Prime Minister of 
the Turkish Republic: 

: the new American Treaty 
gives Americans the same rights as Ey- 
ropeans in Turkey. If the American 
Senate does not ratify the document, 
will this not result inevitably in giving 
Europeans a favored position? 

“Of course, the previous antiquated 
Turco-American Treaty has lapsed and 
will have no force, because it was nego- 
tiated with a Turkish régime which no 
longer exists. That treaty and _ that 
(Continued on page 30) 


The New Congresswoman 


By Edith W alker Maddux 


N Tuesday, February 17, 

at a special election in San 

Francisco, Florence Prag 

Kahn was elected to Con- 

gress from the Fourth Dis- 

trict to fill the vacancy 
caused by the recent death of her hus- 
band, Julius Kahn. This is the second 
time within three years that the voters 
of San Francisco have elected a widow 
to fill her husband’s place in Congress, 
Mrs. Mae Nolan having been returned 
from the Fifth Congressional District. 
The surprise of the election of February 
17 was the shockingly small number of 
votes cast, as out of a possible 100,000 
voters in the district less than 25,000 
went to the polls. This small percent- 
age has been diametrically interpreted, 
many maintaining that it was caused by 
the foregone conclusion of Mrs. Kahn’s 
election, and others insisting that there 
was a large silent protest against the 
principle of a family “lien” upon a con- 
gressional office. No one of the three 
men opposing Mrs. Kahn could be called 
a strong candidate, although Raymond 
Burr, who had served Congressman 
Kahn and Senator Hiram Johnson as sec- 
retary, advertised on billboards his “‘con- 
gressional experience.” At the last minute 
a Mrs. Holbrook, who has run several 
times as a candidate in the Eighth Con- 
gressional District, and had moved into 


San Francisco in the fall, got out posters 
to work up a campaign as a ‘write-in’ 
candidate, but there has been no official 
record of her vote in the returns printed 
in the newspapers. Such was the con- 
test for the representation of a big city, 
with harbor, transportation, racial and 
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Florence Prag Kahn 


economic problems of vast import, in the 
Congress of the United States! 

Mrs. Kahn is undoubtedly a qualified 
woman, and she is also a popular woman. 
Her friends and neighbors think of her 
primarily as a devoted wife and mother, 
for she certainly was the noblest kind of 
helpmeet to Julius Kahn. She had al- 


ways followed his work with the keenest 
interest and intelligence, especially dur- 
ing the last few years of her husband’s 
lingering illness, when she bore the 
actual brunt of much of his political 
activity, so that she takes office with a 
background of the real experience of 
having shared in all of Mr. Kahn’s pub- 
lic service. 

She has two sons that any mother 
could be proud of—Julius, Jr., and Con- 
rad, the elder a graduate of the Univer- 
sity of California and the younger still 
a student there. The elder son had been 
successfully placed in one of the largest 
banks of the Pacific Coast, but he has a 
deeper enthusiasm for modern mechanics 
and science, and it is characteristic of 
his mother’s enlightenment that she has 
agreed to allow him to give up his finan- 
cial career in order to study further in 
mechanics and to place himself in more 


congenial life-work. Neither as a teacher J 


nor as a mother could Mrs. Kahn teoler- 
ate the insistence of keeping round pegs 
in square holes, and yet with her in- 
dividualistic idealism she is proudest of 
all to be considered, as she aims always 
to be, practical. 

While in San Francisco, the Kahns 
have made their home with Mrs. Kahn's 
mother, Mrs. Mary Prag, a remarkable 
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woman of eighty years, also an ex 
(Continued on page 29) 
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Dr. Aurelia Reinhardt 


President 

3 N organization, even a 
large one, is curiously 
akin to the _ individuals 
who compose it. It has a 


history and a_ parentage 
behind it. It has bodily 
form, on acquaintance it even seems to 
acquire an appearance. It has a definite 
personality, a distinct character, and a 
name which is more or less suggestive of 
that character. It has a job, a place in 
the world, a home. 

And just as a home is the most re- 
vealing setting in which to meet a 
woman, so its home is the tale-telling 
background of an organization. 

The American Association of Univer- 
sity Women lives in Washington, D. C. 
Within comfortable walking distance of 
the business district, it is removed from 
the noise of traffic and set apart from 
commercialism. Its house is four sto- 
ries high, a substantial brick and stone 
building, solid rather than beautiful. 
Inside, a graceful staircase springs up 
toward the light, and beauty lies in 
cornices, fireplaces and doors, beauty 
that has light and grace, but also the 
conscious dignity that goes with a highly 
civilized spirit. The brains of the build- 
ing are quite properly in an upper story. 
and they are efficient and modern, full 
of neat files, typewriters, addresso- 
graphs, and pinned maps, complete with 
every device for carrying on business 
swiftly and quietly. 

Its name defines both its organization 
and its purpose. An American Asso- 
ciation it certainly is, for it grew out of 
a union between the Association of Col- 
legiate Alumnae and the Southern As- 
sociation of College Women, and it has 
a branch in every state but one. Ac- 
cording to its constitution, it was incor- 
porated “for the purpose of uniting the 
alumnae of different institutions for 
practical educational work, for the col- 
lection and publication of statistical and 
other information concerning education, 
and in general for the maintenance of 
high standards of education.” 

It carries out that stated purpose 
through its three distinct personalities, 
international, national and local. 





The 


A. A.U.W.'s 


Personality 


By Mildred Adams 


The international role is the newest. 
It began with a visit to this country of a 
British educational mission of university 
women, and took tangible form in 1920 
with the calling of the first conference 
in London. The A. A. U. W. an- 
swered that call, and became the Amer- 
ican branch of the International Federa- 
tion of University Women. It sent 








This is the first of a series of short 
articles which will describe, one after an- 
other, the principal national women’s 
organizations in the United States. The 
plan is to present the aims, achievements 
and working methods—the personalities 
—of each so that when the series is com- 
plete, you will have at hand in your 
CITIZEN file a ready reference on the 
organized woman movement of the coun- 
try. No doubt the series will tell you 
things you know; but possibly also a sur- 
prising number of things you don’t 
happen to know. 








delegates to a second conference in Paris 
in 1922, and to a third in Christiania in 
1924, when the number of countries in 
the Federation grew to twenty. 





© Harris & Ewing, Washington, D. C. 
The lovely staircase in the A. A. U. W. 
Headquarters 
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Dr. Mina Kerr 
Executive Secretary 

In spite of its youth, the international 
work is more important to many of the 
younger members than anything else the 
A. A. U. W. is doing. It is furthering 
international friendships among women 
who are leaders in their countries, and 
that means the breaking down of preju- 
dices and the establishing of personal 
and intellectual tolerance and under- 
standing. The tangible means to these 
ends are, first, the offer of international 
fellowships so that there may be an in- 
terchange of students among the univer- 
sities of the world. International club. 
houses like those in Washington, Paris, 
and London are planned for Athens, 
Rome, and Tokio. There is constant 
work with the Committee on Intellec- 
tual Cooperation of the League of Na- 
tions, and to bring the whole program 
close home there are study programs for 
the branches on various phases of inter- 
national affairs. 

The national personality of the A. A. 
U. W. is much older, more sharply de- 
fined, and far better known. One of 
the first jobs it undertook was the im- 
proving of conditions for women stu- 
dents, with special emphasis on physical 
education, medical supervision, housing 
and social life. ‘That is still one of its 
important tasks. It is done through a 
setting of standards, and a list of ac- 
credited colleges which meet them. Only 
graduates of such colleges are eligible 
for membership in the A. A. U. W., and 
it receives constant requests from stu- 
dents, graduates, and faculty of colleges 
not on the list for help in raising their 
own standards. Out of the six hundred 
colleges in the. United States where 
women are educated, only 144 have suc- 
ceeded in being accredited. 

Nor does the work stop then. The 
Association has always insisted on deans 
of women, on women faculty members, 
on equal pay for equal work. It has 
stood behind women in their demand for 
recognition, and behind the colleges in 
their counter-demand that women be 
adequately trained. Its fellowships for 
graduate study have lent material aid to 
this latter work. 

But in aiding the exceptional scholar, 
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the national organization has by no 
means forgotten its own wide member- 
ship of average college graduates. It 
suggests to the branches three specific 
fields for study—international relations, 
elementary education, and the pre-school 
child. The last two problems are con- 
cerned directly with the community. 
The elementary school work aims to 
teach mothers about schools, and to ac- 
quaint schools with mothers, so that 
there may be better cooperation between 
home and school and a consequent rais- 
ing of standards in both. The work 
with pre-school children is a pioneer 
study. There is amazingly little known 
about that bundle of energy, the two-to- 
six toddler, although parents and psy- 
chologists agree that he is at the most 
impressionable age, and that mistakes 
then may result in bitter harvests later. 
So the Association is urging its members 
to study him individually and in groups, 
both for their own enlightenment and so 


Where, and 


HE irrigated valleys of 
the West, dotting the 
‘© Great Desert at wide in- 
(2 tervals, are unique types 
NEZAQ of ~=communities. Their 
histories vary slightly, but 
in almost every case the opening up of 
a limited area to irrigation farming was 
followed by a rush of settlers from 
every section of the country. These 
settlers found themselves thrown into 
close association with one another; 
strangers suddenly made neighbors and 
surrounded on all sides by desert, with 
no other inhabited region within several 
hundred miles. 

Such “projects,” as these irrigated 
regions are called, usually consist of one 
or two small towns surrounded by out- 
lying farms, some of them many miles 
away and separated from each other by 
long reaches of sagebrush and sand. The 
farther boundaries of the project may be 
weird mountain shapes, or high mesas, 
or merely further wide reaches of the 
great, brooding desert. These outlying 
farms, brought from arid land to vary- 
ing degrees of fertility and productive- 
ness, are supposed to support, either di- 
rectly or indirectly, the project as a 
whole. The problem of one settler is 
the problem of all. Singly and collec- 


teary) 
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tively, they must bring the desert land 
to bearing by the judicious application 
of water, and with the results of their 
labors they must secure or develop the 
necessities of personal and community 
life. 

The women in such groups all are 








as to add their grains to the necessary 
pile of knowledge which shall result in 
better training of future citizens. 

In addition to these activities, the na- 
tional organization publishes a quarterly 
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journal, acts as a clearing house for all 
sorts of educational affairs, maintains the 
National Clubhouse in Washington as a 
center of work and fellowship for uni- 
versity women, and generally manages 
to do about twenty-six hours’ work in 
every twenty-four. 
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But busy as it is in its national role, 
it is in the branches that the A. A. U, 
W. really touches every-day life. And 
in the branches comes the greatest test 
of the value of university training, 
There are 297 of them, scattered over 
the United States. Some of them own 
their own clubhouses, some help support 
community houses, some, like the Ven- 
tura County branch of California, come 
once a month from districts as far as 
forty-five miles apart to talk over their 
common problems. 

A branch is a flexible organization, 
responsive to the needs of its locality, 
and governed by those needs. Some- 
times it is the only organization of wom- 
en_in a community, and feels bound to 
do work that in more populous places js 
carried on by specific agencies. 

The members study many things aside 
from the national programs, from art to 
occupational therapy, but as a rule their 
(Continued on page 24) 


Why. the Desert Blooms 


By Caroline B. Sherman 





Courtesy U. 
A Woman's Club is responsible for 
the flower-boxes at street turns 


S. Reclamation Service 


tremendously busy with their farm and 
household duties. Recent investigations 
of the Fact Finding Committee have re- 
vealed to the world the difficulties under 
which many of these settlers work. 
Many of the farms are still in the proc- 
ess of development so that the women’s 
help on them is an important factor in 
their success, and time for outside ac- 
tivities is very limited. Yet women’s 
organizations emphatically do exist. At 
first, the social clubs play an important 
part in the new life of these localities, 
especially in the more sparsely settled 
districts. Their meetings make pos- 
sible an interchange of experiences and 
plans, besides supplying diversion. But 
as soon as the first need of friendship 


and sociability is filled, these clubs almost 
invariably take up some _ enterprise, 
either for the church, school or commun- 
ity. 

Tangible results of the work of these 
women’s organizations are to be found 
on every project, both in the towns and 
in the country. A community building 
and a rest room at the chief project 
town, for the use both of town and 
country citizens, are the favorite aims 
of the larger organizations. Book col- 
lections, clean streets, rubbish boxes, 
street lights, drinking fountains, parks, 
planted roads, playground equipment, 
improved church and school equipment, 
are among the many forms which these 
results have taken. 

The value of these achievements can 
not be realized fully without a first- 
hand knowledge of local conditions. 
The need of a rest room, for instance, 
can not be adequately comprehended 
until one has seen women and children 
standing for hours on a new, hot, shade- 
less sidewalk waiting until the cool of 
the evening makes the long drive to the 
ranch easier for the overworked horses. 

Tree-planting as a favorite work is 
not surprising after the traveler has 
compared the bare unshaded little new 
towns sweltering in unbroken sunshine, 
with the towns of the older projects— 
green of grass, deeply shaded, restful 
and inviting. Several of the town clubs, 
after planting the streets, have planted 
along the roads leading into the coun- 
try until they meet the planting of the 
country women’s clubs. 
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The same unbroken sunshine and 
yivid heat in summer explain the fre- 
quent use of fountains and drinking 
troughs. To a certain extent, automo- 
biles are now making them less neces- 
sary, but for that very reason the 
horses and the drivers from remote 
country farms appreciate the more those 


that are available. 

Sanitation and health are often fea- 
tured in project club work. The Wo- 
man’s Club of Grand Junction, Col- 
orado, which has been a well-established 
and influential organization for a 
decade or more, has opened in connec- 
tion with its well-equipped club house, 
a day nursery and clinic. Nutrition and 
home nursing classes are held and local 
physicians perform adenoid and tonsil 
operations at stated times. In its early 
years this club was instrumental in se- 
curing a Carnegie library building to 
house a collection of books which the 
members had accumulated. The City 
Club of Yuma, Arizona, started a book 
collection among its earliest activities, 
as did many clubs on other projects. 
The Rupert Woman’s Club, Minidoka 
Project, Idaho, not content with a li- 
brary of 4,500 volumes, conducted a 
book drive. Several hundred books were 
added. 

Clean streets are highly valued in 
project towns. Local papers proclaimed 
the city of Rupert absolutely clean, and 
invited inspection of every corner and 
alley. During one clean-up week, 250 
loads of rubbish and ashes were hauled 
away and dumped. The clean-up was 
under the auspices of the Rupert Wo- 
man’s Club, but the club gives the city 
oficials much credit for cooperation. 

Some years ago when the project 
town of Fallon, Nevada, had a clean- 
up period, through some misunderstand- 
ing the refuse was dumped along some 
roads leading into the country. Prompt- 
ly the Artemesia Club, composed of 
members of other clubs throughout the 
project, rose in protest. A letter from 
the club to the town commissioners was 
met with a gratifyingly prompt removal 
of the refuse. The Fallon Woman's 


Club among its early activities estab- 





Sagebrush and sand separate neighbors of the Southwest Desert. 
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The 


Superstition Mountains are outlined in the background 


lished a fountain in the town. “It is 
of great use to us and our horses when 
we are in town, and we appreciate it 
greatly,” said a project farm woman. 

In an outlying district of the same 
project, the Draper Club early installed 
a local drinking fountain. The women’s 
clubs at Spanish Fork, Strawberry Val- 
ley Project of Utah, aided the city 
council and civic clubs to install a swim- 
ming pool, large enough and so central- 
ly located as to be available at one hour 
or another to all comers. 


The valley surrounding Modesto, 
California, was practically shadeless 
when irrigation was begun. The Mo- 


desto Women’s Improvement Club, or- 
ganized at about that date, took tree- 
planting as its first work, and that con- 
tinued to be a favorite undertaking for 
many years. First, all of the main 
streets of the town were planted, wa- 
tered for three years and then turned 
over to the town. Then, two public- 
spirited citizens offered two ten-acre lots 
for public parks if the Women’s Im- 
provement Club would plant and im- 
prove them. In one year the club had 
spent $2,000 in trees and improvements. 
Then came two offers of five-acre 
lots and both were accepted, one to be 


On the 
Umatilla 
Project, 
Oregon— 
a few years 
ago this 
spot was 
desert 


Courtesy Reclamation Service 


developed as an animal park and the 
other as an equipped playground. Next 
a right of way for an automobile boule- 
vard was granted on the same condition. 
Accepted. By this time local nurseries 
were furnishing the club with trees at 
special rates and the Superintendent of 
Golden Gate Park, at San Francisco, 
was giving them much advice free of 
charge. 

No one person could tell the achieve- 
ments of this prosperous and progressive 
club nor of the later rural clubs or- 
ganized throughout the valley, all under 
the name of Women’s Improvement 
Clubs. The Sylvan Women’s Improve- 
ment Club, with the help of the Modes- 
to Club, developed early in its existence 
what was generally said to be the best 
truly rural club in the state, with elec- 
tric lights, running water, necessary 
equipment, piano, kitchen and attractive 
grounds. 

One of the large efforts in tree plant- 
ing was made by the Neighborhood 
Club at Herminston, on the Umatilla 
Project in Oregon. Here 147 trees 
were planted, whole families taking part 
in the activity. The work was preced- 
ed by much study, through the auspices 
of the club, of tree varieties, drought 
resistance, and insect pests. 

The attractive community houses of 
the Yuma Valley Woman’s Club at 
Somerton, Arizona, of the Neighbor- 
hood Club of South Side, Phoenix, Ari- 
zona, and the rest rooms maintained by 
the Federation of Rural Clubs at Grand 
Junction, Colorado, and the reading and 
rest rooms at Yuma, Arizona, main- 
tained by the City Club for the men and 
women of both town and country, are 
specific examples of the kind of thing 
most of the large project clubs or fed- 
erations of clubs are working for. The 
community house at Somerton was used 
for school, Sunday-school, church, farm- 
ers’ club and general community center 
for several years before other buildings 

(Continued on page 24) 
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What the American Woman Thinks 





Salesmanship 
for Mothers 
By Dorothy Canfield 


Author of “Rough Hewn,” “The Home- 
Maker,” “Raw Maternal,” Ete. 


OME four hundred years ago 

a great man of powerful in- 

tellect made a remark so in- 

candescent with common 

sense that it has come down 
through the centuries glowing with a 
fresh light for every generation. When 
Martin Luther was criticized for using 
as church-music certain cheerful and 
much-loved popular airs from the street 
he replied robustly, “Why leave all the 
good tunes to the devil?” 

If the red-blooded, level-headed old 
ex-monk could reach the anxious, con- 
scientious, worn women, struggling to 
do their duties by their families in 
America to-day, I know he would be 
shouting at them: “Why don’t you use 
in your business some of the psycho- 
logical discoveries made all around you 
by the shrewd business men of your 
time?” And to the fastidious, delicate- 
minded women, shrinking back and 
murmuring, “Oh, I wouldn’t want to 
use those horrid commercial ideas in 
sacred family life!” he would shout 
genially, with perhaps a slap on the too- 
refined back: ‘“‘Why leave all the intelli- 
gent methods of handling human beings 
to the devil—that is, I mean, to the 
salesman ?” 

‘What is it,” he would ask her, “that 
you want to ‘sell’ to your family?” (for 
I am convinced that Luther would en- 
joy the savory taste of racy, modern 
slang as much as he did the folk-talk of 
his own time). To which, I dare say, 
the refined lady would shudderingly 
reply that she had nothing to “sell” to 
her family. I can fairly hear the hearty 
old voice informing her: “Oh, yes, you 
have; you want to ‘sell’ them peace and 
harmony, and if you don’t put it over, 
you're not worth your pay.” To which 
she would answer, icily, “I would not 
stoop to use those self-seeking tricks of 
salesmanship.” And he, with a whoop: 
“What you call ‘tricks’ are merely tools, 
neither good nor bad in themselves. The 
salesman uses them to make money. You 
can see for yourself how he succeeds. 
Why don’t you try them once in a while 
to further’ the best interests of your be- 
loved family? They might get you 


farther than all your intense and nebu- 
lous ‘good intentions.’ ” 

The most inexperienced young sales- 
man would not try to sell pencils in the 
way we often see a mother trying to 
restore harmony among quarreling chil- 
dren. He needs no salesmanship book 
to tell him that the moment when a 
“prospect” is ruffed and angry is not 
the moment to expect him to listen to a 
reasonable statement. 

Is the salesman, trying to dispose an- 
other human being favorably toward 
buying pencils, jealous of his own dig- 
nity, keenly aware of “what is due him,” 
ready to resent a chance impatient re- 

















mark, convinced on the whole that it 
is more important that his personal dig- 
nity shall be respected than that he shall 
make his sale? He would not survive 
the first business office he entered, if he 
had half the complacent self-admiration 
which drips from many an excellent and 
devoted house-mother, half the pontifical 
smugness of certainty that whatever she 
utters must be received with admira- 
tion and respect. And much as she 
may look down on the “mere commer- 
cial aims” of the good salesman, there 
is not a home-maker alive who would 
not be a better one if she would acquire 
something of the keen, impersonal, in- 
telligent drive of the good salesman to- 
ward his real aim, without bothering 
about whether he is being personally ad- 
mired in the process. He forgets about 
himself wholly, concentrating all of his 
attention on his purpose (like any one 
who succeeds in any undertaking). But 
in spite of all the modernization of the 
mother-personality, there are plenty of 
mothers left who never forget about 
themselves personally, because they feel 
that they must “uphold their dignity’ 
and “teach the children to respect the 
mother.” (Nowadays she has to catch 
the children younger and younger to 
try to extract from them this worthless 
ex-officio “respect.”’) 





===5 
When a good salesman tries one 
method of selling pencils, and does not 
succeed, does he waste any time in re- 
sentment at the unreasonable person 
who was not won over by the means 
he took? Does he say, as we hear so 
many mothers say: “I keep telling him 
and telling him, but he won’t pay any 
attention to me’? Not much! He 
knows it would be a fatal error to try 
again a means of approach which he 
has tried and has known to fail. (But 
I’ve known mothers, haven’t you?— 
who for years and years have tried the 
same unsuccessful method of approach 
in trying to “sell” to a growing boy 
an appreciation of good manners in the 
home.) No, the salesman who tried 
again and again a plan of action which 
does nothing but fail would soon land 
in the “Dish-washers Union.” This, by 
the way, is where many a so-called 
home-maker lands, without knowing it, 
and for the same reason—failure to 
make a success in her own profession. 
Now, the salesman does not ingenious- 
ly change and vary his methods of pro- 
cedure (as a mother so seldom does) 
because he is so much cleverer than 2 
mother, for he is not, but because he has 
a clearer grasp on the realities of the 
situation. The salesman knows that it 
is of no consequence whether his method 
is theoretically right or not—if it won't 
work, there is no more to be said. He 
must try another one. The only factor 
of the situation which is within his 
power to alter is his method. So he 
changes that, till he hits on one that will 
work, That customer does not like the 
brisk, jaunty, hail-fellow-well-met atti- 
tude? It seems to rub him the wrong 
way? No use for the salesman to have 
his feelings hurt, or to look pained, 
The only thing to do is to try some other 
way of attack—perhaps the strictly busi- 
nesslike — perhaps circularizing — per- 
haps getting hold of some hobby and 
“working” his prospect through that. 
The mother who spends weary years 
telling her boy in exactly the same ag- 
grieved tone “not to quarrel so with his 
sister,” might well take a tool from the 
salesman’s kit. Above all, she would do 
well to imitate his long-headed planning 
for a campaign. If she would give to 
a campaign to keep her daughter, now 
eleven, from being a cheap flapper at 
sixteen, half the persistent coherence, 
and ingenuity and unwearied persever- 
ance that a good salesman gives to 2 
campaign to acquire a large commercial 
house as customer, we'd have fewer 
cheap flappers in this world. 
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In Justice to Men 
By Harriet B. Bradbury 


N the discussions which we hear of 

the part that women should play 

in shaping the future of the world, 

one fact seems very generally to be 

ignored. It is that the protective 
instinct and the ideal of service grow- 
ing out of the responsibilities of parent- 
hood are already recognized by men 
as well as women. There are irre- 
sponsible men and selfishly ambitious 
men, but so there are selfish and irre- 
sponsible women, except that very few 
even of these will neglect the more obvi- 
ous physical needs of their own young 
children. But if many men neglect or 
desert their families, so even a larger 
proportion of women are without any 
sense of civic responsibility or patriotic 
duty. Men have always been ready to 
fight and die to protect their homes and 
their families. 

Again, be it noted that the ideals of 
religion, called so often feminine ideals, 
were given to the world by men. Men 
have given their lives for these ideals, 
and in the Middle Ages, when political 
anarchy and moral corruption made life 
according to those ideals impossible in 
the world, it was men who founded the 
great monastic orders, establishing cen- 
ters for the cultivation of the so-called 
feminine virtues, and for the service of 
mankind. Women followed the lead of 
the men, but men were the pioneers. 

Surely women have no monopoly on 
the instincts of service and self-sacrifice, 
although it must be admitted that the 
circumstances of their lives and the tradi- 
tional conception of woman’s sphere have 
encouraged the development of unselfish- 
ness in women and of selfishness in men. 

Women fill our churches, and men, in 
even a larger proportion, our penal in- 
stitutions. Men are the chief violators 
of law, and among them are found most 
of the homeless wanderers, the derelicts, 
the good-for-nothings. Yet this does not 
mean that the average man is naturally 
more depraved than the average woman, 
any more than the other facts that I 
have cited prove that men are mentally 
and spiritually superior to women. It 
simply means that the male is more vari- 
able than the female. Anthropologists 
tell us that males vary more at birth, 
and that they “wander further afield 
in all directions through life.” Women 
conform more closely to type, they 
neither push so far in advance to break 
new paths, nor fall so far behind, except 
in the case of women of the underworld, 
and these poor creatures seldom live long 
enough to be counted when one is deal- 
ing in large generalities. 

Civilization has been a process of de- 
velopment of those qualities and those 
activities regarded by primitive man as 
feminine. But this progress has been 





due not only to the influence of women 
and home life upon the children, though 
that influence nourishes the superior in- 
stincts when they appear in naturally 
gifted boys. It would have been ineffec- 
tive without men who were willing to 
face the ridicule and even the persecu- 
tions of their fellowmen—and women— 
to open new paths for spiritual, intel- 
lectual and esthetic culture, not to men- 
tion all those “arts of peace,” scorned 
by primitive man, but taken over by him 
one by one, as intelligence developed and 
life became both more secure and more 
complex. 

Women have not to teach men some- 
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thing new. They have merely to throw 
the weight of their awakened sense of 
responsibility on the side of those men 
of spiritual vision to whom women as 
well as men look up, but who have been 
too often voices crying in a wilderness, 
or, at best, but leaders of women and 
peasants whose vision was bounded by 
their own narrow personal horizon. 
When women once catch the greater 
vision they will carry the whole world 
with them into the light. Exceptional 
men will lead, with occasionally an ex- 
ceptional woman; the great mass of 
women will follow, and average men 
will gradually fall in line. 


What Is Nonpartisanship ? 
By Emily Newell Blair 


Vice-Chairman of the Democratic National Committee 


OME women voters seem to 
have arrived at a new inter- 
pretation of nonpartisanship. 
They seem to think that a 
spirit of nonpartisanship de- 

mands that neither praise nor blame 
should be ladled out to one party unless 
an equal portion of praise or blame be 
ladled out to opposing parties, and this 
regardless of facts as they really exist. 
According to their idea of keeping the 
scales of justice evenly balanced, if one 
party is to be condemned for any overt 

















fault the other party must be included 
in a general indictment against parties 
or, if one party does something worthy 
of praise, the other party must also be 
given a share of the credit. 

Government in the United States is 
by party. We place a party in control 
and give it immense power. What curb 
have we on that power? Only the ever- 
lasting vigilance of the other party to 
see that the party in power behaves— 
and if it does not, to so inform the peo- 
ple. How, in Heaven’s name, shall we 
ever have good government if we do not 
discriminate between the party that has 
been corrupt, or at least whose leader- 
ship has permitted corruption, and the 
party which unearths the corruption and 
so helps to clean things up? 


As long as we have government by 
political party, why not encourage par- 
ties to become better by praising the 
party which has, for the time being, the 
most good to its credit? 

This type of nonpartisanship could be 
of real value to the nation. It would 
carefully examine the records of the re- 
spective parties on certain vital questions 
of government operation, and would 
then praise where praise was due, and 
condemn where it was called for, re- 
gardless of party lines. Good behavior 
by a party would thus be rewarded, and 
bad behavior would call forth condem- 
nation, and the result would be that the 
two major parties would be put upon 
their mettle—each thus seeking to win 
the favor of the public by a good record. 

This type of nonpartisanship would 
not be afraid of offending one party at 
the expense of the other. It would de- 
clare its approval of the good in one 
party and condemn the bad in another 
party without fear or favor. It would 
not lean backward in order to find some- 
thing to condemn in one party because 
there was room for condemnation in the 
other party, as the distorted idea of non- 
partisanship recently has led certain 
groups of writers to do. 

True nonpartisanship is the willing- 
ness to take the best wherever it exists, 
give credit to its authors and support the 
best where found. It is constructive in 
that it supports the good, and not de- 
structive in that it attempts to tear 
down everywhere for fear of offending 
in one quarter. 

Just as parties have their function, so 
has true nonpartisanship, which is to ex- 
ert a cleansing, beneficent influence on 
parties and on government—but the new 
voter will do neither if she regards all 
parties as always equally culpable. The 
earmark of a true nonpartisan is not 
neutrality or common condemnation, but 
discrimination. 
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We and Our Congress 


ITH the coming to an end of each Congress the 
W public mind is getting an increasing distrust of its 

representative body in the National Government. 
Writers of authority about American history and government 
say that dishonest men are rarely found in Congress today, 
that there has been much improvement in the character of 
men in public life, but the fact remains that people think and 
talk much more about Congress than formerly and that they 
have less respect for it. As tar as the lower house goes, much 
of the blame rests with us back home. We like our Con- 
gressman to bring home a helping from the pork barrel. We 
are likely to value him not so much for his statesmanship 
as for what he is able to get for our district. We quite over- 
look the fact that if he has brought home the bacon to us, 
there are 43+ other Congressmen who have taken a slice for 
434 other districts, and that we all pay the bills. There are 
endless measures demanded by Congressmen for home dis- 
tricts—a few of them good, but many vicious and most of 
them unnecessary. In a Congress crowded with such meas- 
ures there is not time enough left for vitally important na- 
tional questions. 

The salary increases which Congress has just voted for 
itself are undoubtedly needed—Washington is an expensive 
place in which to live and the United States ought to pay for 
first-class quality in its public service; but, again, Congress 
would have won more respect from the public if it had made 
the increase in open frank discussion rather than by refusing 
to put itself on record in voting for the measure. Senator 
Borah forced an indirect line-up on the question in the 
Senate, but he was supported by only seventeen senators. 

The CiTizen repeats its slogan: Half as many Congress- 
men, twice as well-paid and three times as carefully chosen. 


Me 


Senatorial Tyranny 
WY oes, 2 may be said about the lower house of 


Congress, the Senate has become a term of reproach. 

There are many fine men in the Senate, but taken 
collectively the country has lost all faith in the Senate’s 
ability to do anything but talk. Especially in the matter of 
foreign relations the Senate stands at absolute zero. ‘The 
fact that a small committee of Senators can smother any 
treaty negotiated by the President and his Secretary of State, 
and that any Senator through a filibuster may prevent in- 
definitely the consideration of a pending treaty, puts the 
United States in a ridiculous light before the entire world. 
There probably has never been a stronger sentiment for any 
action by the Senate than for the World Court, yet the sub- 
ject is not allowed even to come up for discussion. In spite 
of pressure from the President and Secretary of State, and 
of party promises, the Court remains buried in the Foreign 
Relations Committee. The Lausanne Treaty was not acted 
on. The Isle of Pines Treaty, before the Senate for twenty 
years, never came to a vote. Public opinion is disregarded. 
Dictators sit in the Senate, and under the present rules those 
Senators who would like to see business conducted in an 
orderly way can do nothing. What is the public going to 


do about it? 


Miss Anthony for the Hall of Fame 


VERY five years comes the opportunity to add names 
to the roster in the Hall of Fame at New York Uni- 
versity, New York. This is the year, and on the fif- 

teenth of March all suggested names should be in the hands 
of Dr. Robert Underwood Johnson, chairman, for action by 
the hundred persons comprising the jury of electors. j 

Five years ago there was some talk of placing the name of 
Susan B. Anthony on this roster, but the talk was all too little. 
Surely nobody deserves recognition more than this pioneer 
suffragist, who contributed so much to women’s emancipation. 
The public is invited to make suggestions. Won't those of 
you, individually or as organizations, who believe that Miss 
Anthony should take her well-deserved place among the Hall 
ot Fame immortals (no longer classified by sex), write Dr, 
Johnson, Chairman of the Hall of Fame Committee, New 
York University, New York City? 


ihe 


Beauty Aids for Men 
Wi rise to protest against a discrimination against men 


in advertisements of modern cosmetics. Leaf through 

the big magazines and you will find appeal after 
appeal directed to women to use this or that in order to get 
a husband or to make sure of holding one already captured. 
All sorts of advice are issued to the wife, for preserving her 
complexion, hair, figure—her youth, to the one purpose of 
having and holding. But, with the exception of the afflicted 
gentleman whose engagement is abruptly broken off because 
“his best friends won’t tell him,” almost nothing is done to 
help a man win a girl or keep his wife’s affections. The tex- 
ture of his skin is apparently only a matter of his own physical 
comfort; hair tonic ads never ask him if his wife’s illusions 
are damaged by his baldness; and his figure may bulge griev- 
ously to the complete loss of a wife’s pride in him, for all 
the advertisers care. It isn’t fair. Men have a right to aids 
to beauty too. If the advertisers are in the business of keep- 
ing homes together, they really should work from both sides. 


The Quality of Women’s Greatness 
A: a dinner given in honor of Mrs. Edward MacDowell 


as a recognition of the Pictorial Review’s $5,000 award 
to her as the American woman who made the most out- 
standing contribution to American life during the year, Mary 
Austin drew an interesting distinction between greatness in 
a man and in a woman. Greatness in a woman, she said, 
will always carry with it a quality of mothering. In what- 
ever a woman does, there are involved the maternal qualities 
of fostering, developing, protecting and comforting. This 
instinct has always been at the service of man and has un- 
doubtedly been responsible in considerable measure for his 
greatness. Nearly every man who has achieved great things 
has had some woman to make things comfortable for him, to 
shield him, to take on her own shoulders all the petty, irritat- 
ing, time-consuming details and leave him free to create. 
Many think that this is woman’s chief function in life. 
Whether this is true or not, there is no question that the 
creative mind needs this mothering care, and it is quiie pos- 
sible that one of the reasons why women have not equaled 
men in creative achievements is that they have not had any 
one to give them the freedom of mind and body which most 
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men have had. Mrs. MacDowell’s achievement, through 
the Peterborough colony, is to give some of this protection 
to creative minds working in the various arts. It is a serv- 
ice given to men and women alike, and may be responsible— 
who knows?—for developing some unknown woman's genius 
that would otherwise be smothered under the pressure of 
ordinary life. In this it is unique. It will be interesting to 
see if the achievement of a woman which wins the next award 
will have this same maternal quality. 


Me 


But Where Are the Farmers? 


LMOST every letter that comes into the office reporting 
A on the campaign for the Child Labor Amendment 

refers to the part played in the opposition by the ad- 
vertisements of the ‘Farmers’ States’ Rights League, of 
Troy, North Carolina.” They appeared not only in the 
middle agricultural states, but in the far West and in New 
England—purporting to represent the sentiment of regular 
farmers, and presumably paid for by farmers. But, accord- 
ing to the investigation conducted by a staff representative of 
Labor, the official newspaper of the railroad labor organiza- 
tions, the Farmers’ States’ Rights League is not a farmers’ 
organization at all. The Labor man found that Troy is a 
mill town, in a cotton-crop region, and the president of the 
League proved to be the cashier of the cotton-mill bank. In- 
formation was vague and hard to get—the president said the 
bank was headquarters of the League, but he could not tell 
the number of members nor the states in which they were 
enrolled. The advertisements, he said, were paid for by vol- 
untary subscriptions. ‘The League secretary proved to be an 
employee of David Clark, of Charlotte, for many years head 
of the cotton-mill lobby fighting child-labor legislation; the 
vice-president, an employee of a cotton-mill store. When it 
came to trailing the farmers of ,this Farmers’ League, the 
investigator discovered two honest-to-God tillers of the soil, 
who admitted that they had permitted the use of their names 
because they were told a law would be passed to keep their 
children from doing farm chores. They paid no money. They 
knew nothing about the League. 

The conclusion is so obvious that it sticks out. Labor has 
done a real service in unearthing this fake, and it is right in 
demanding full publicity. It can not be doubted that these 
advertisements have had great influence, and every bit of it 


has been unfair. 
“What Not to Wear”—A Study 


HE Cirizen’s fashion hints, “How Not to Dress,” 

seem to have trodden on some toes—from the girl in 

the CiT1zEN office, a pretty slim young thing on whom 
nearly any fashion would look well, who thought she saw 
herself in our last sketch, to a stout subscriber who resented 
being told that some fashions are not becoming to everybody. 
This probably serves us right for trespassing on ground that 
does not belong to us. The WomAN CITIZEN is supposed 
to let fashions alone, but in common with women everywhere 
the CrrizeNn glories in charmingly gowned women, it likes 
clothes to be stylish, but it also wants them becoming. 
_ The American woman can afford to choose with discrim- 
ination from the many styles offered her those that are be- 
coming to her individually. In general, women have never 
been given such sensible, healthful, beautiful clothes as they 
are wearing today, but there are ways to use the fashions 
which make them either becoming or freakish, and the line 
is not always easy to draw. Look at the charming photo- 


graphs of models seen in our advertising pages and compare 
them with some of our sketches of “What Not to Wear” 
The first are chosen with 


and the distinction is obvious. 


everything. 
different from the usual talk about the younger generation. 
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discriminating taste. Our sketches are caricatures, but they 
have all been copied from life and are commonly seen on our 
streets. What not to wear is quite as important as to know 
the styles, but it is a neglected art. 


he 
Dorothy Canfield Takes Notes 


N sending in the editorial which appears on another page 
Dorothy Canfield Fisher wrote a letter from which we 
are quoting a pointed comment. Mr. Fisher is a representa- 

tive in the Vermont legislature this year, and his wife was up 
for “ladies week,” observing. Her letter gives an opinion of 
how women ought to play politics that is fresh from a first- 
hand contact—and follows interestingly Mrs. Stokes’s discus- 
sion of lobbying in the last number: 

“T think if women spent half the energy they now spend 
in lobbying on the outside for good causes, on getting them- 
selves regularly elected to regular seats in the House and 
Senate, they’d go a good deal farther. There is an immense 
amount of actual work to be done in any legislative session, 
real work, study, preparing of material—all the work that’s 
done in the committee. In itself that gives a woman who 
does it a much better understanding of what she’s talking 
about than any lobbyist can have. And of course it gives to 
what she says a great deal more weight. 

“Then, she is in actual and natural contact with the differ- 
ent personalities, and comes to have the invaluable ‘hunch’ 
about the best way to approach them, which only the most 
gifted lobbyist can have. The contact of the lobbyist is apt 
to remain more or less the old ‘social’ one, which leads women 
so far astray as to the best methods of accomplishing some 
real piece of work. The ‘social’ contact can teach only one 
thing—what is personally pleasing to the other fellow. But 
what will move him to action is another question!” 


Me 


The Hampton-Tuskegee Idea 


NE of our pleasantest sightseeing memories—in human 
(—) terms—is of a visit to Hampton Institute. All the 

way from mechanical arts that are dark to us to the 
model kitchen—through the whole range of industrial train- 
ing—there was an impression of brisk competence and sound 
organization. Even more impressive was the self-respect, the 
tautness and eager interest of those young colored men and 
women, working out the Hampton-Tuskegee idea. We have 
never seen Tuskegee, but we know it has the same quality 
and offers the same high hope. That is why any one who is 
sincerely interested in a solution of the most difficult of all 
our national problems—the Negro problem—should be in- 
terested in the combined Hampton-Tuskegee drive to raise 
three million dollars this year. Mr. George Eastman, head 
of the Eastman Kodak Company, has testified to his faith 
by offering two millions more if the three millions are raised 
in time, and here is his reason—the same one that might well 
prompt far lesser gifts: ‘“The only hope of the Negro race 
and the settlement of this problem is through proper educa- 
tion of the Hampton-Tuskegee type, which is directed toward 
making them useful citizens on industrial lines.” 


Me 


LETTER from a professor of philosophy in a Mid- 
A western university, who has studied young people for 

twenty-five years, and who knows how to see into their 
minds and hearts, contains this bit: ‘I wish you could, with 
your own eyes, see how solid and worth-while this generation 
are—how real they are, and how they demand reality in 
It’s a joy to have to do with them.” Rather 
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The Third Region’s Welcome 


HE honor and the opportunity of being hostess to the Na- 
tional League in convention comes this year to the Third 
Region. 

At each convention there has accrued to the program of 
work by emphasis on a certain phase, or by development of a 
latent possibility, some item of vital interest. In 1920 the 
convention in Chicago struck the note of preparation by educa- 
tion for the voting citizenship that six months later was con- 
ferred by action of a state in the Third Region. In the Cleve- 
land convention the delegates, assuming their full responsi- 
bilities, adopted a scrupulously careful method of making our 
legislative program, and added to committees on citizenship, 
education, and public welfare, the Department of Efficiency 
in Government and the special committee on reduction of 
armament by international agreement. In Baltimore, the 
movement for international co-operation and world peace was 
intensified, and there was created the Department of Inter- 
national Co-operation to Prevent War. At Des Moines, 
there was initiated the movement to increase the vote twenty- 
five per cent, and there were notable developments in the plan 
of organization and finance. At the Buffalo convention 
where the slogan was “the best guarantee against revolution 
is progress,” the record of four years’ solid progress and 
achievement was related in the president’s address. 

What may the sixth convention add, and how may the 
Third Region contribute to its conclusions? A number of 
items on the program of work have a very special significance 
in the Third Region. The League, standing for the principle 
of primary nominations, will find itself in a part of the coun- 
try where the primary is of more interest and importance in 
state and local matters than the general election. The League, 
studying the problems of the party system, will find itself in 
a part of the country where custom is tending to overthrow 
the theory of the necessity for party responsibility in govern- 
ment. Having only one party, the effect is as of no party, in 
that nameless factions devoid of group responsibility throw 
the burden of political leadership upon individual candidates 
who draft their own platforms. The League, in a part of 
the country which welcomes Federal aid for infants and re- 
pulses Federal protection for older children, will sense a chal- 
lenge to expound the principle of public welfare in govern- 
ment. Considering adherence to the World Court, the 
League will stand upon the ground where Chief Justice Mar- 





shall labored to perfect a court which would settle disputes 
between units of government. Working for international co. 
operation, the League will discover itself in a part of the 
country which conceived of this government of ours as an 
association of nations. 

Therefore, the Third Region feels that it offers an enyj- 
ronment of some value for the holding of the sixth annual 
convention. It welcomes the National League to the Region 
which embraces Virginia, the site of the first permanent Eng. 
lish-speaking settlement in America; Florida, the site of the 
first permanent settlement of Spanish people in North Amer. 
ica; Louisiana, the site of one of the earliest French settle. 
ments in America; and Washington, the city that embodies 
the aspirations of the pioneers of democracy—the capital of 
these United States.—A. C. 


The League's Indian Fellowship 


T the fifth annual convention of the League in Buffalo 

last April, the Department of Efficiency in Government 
was authorized to appoint a committee for the study of the 
administration of Indian affairs. Almost immediately after 
the convention there began a thorough search for the proper 
personnel for such a committee. The hope was to have a 
rather small committee of scientifically-minded men and 
women who have a real interest in the American Indian and 
some knowledge of Indian problems, but with no firm pre- 
conceived convictions as to how those problems are to be 
solved. The search for such a group proved far more diff- 
cult than had been anticipated. The men and women who 
could have contributed most to such a study were already too 
busy with other tasks to consider any new and time-consuming 
undertaking. Many other well qualified persons were already 
committed to a definite program of legislation in connection 
with the Indian problem. Furthermore, the preliminary and 
incomplete investigation which was made by the Department 
of Efficiency in Government showed that there is a dearth of 
sound informational material relating to the history of the 
administration of Indian affairs. 

For these reasons, a suggestion of a fellowship for the study 
of Indian affairs, made by a political scientist who is one of 
the League’s good friends, was therefore hailed with real en- 
thusiasm—particularly when it was discovered that arrange- 
ments could be made to establish such a fellowship in Wash- 
ington under the joint auspices and guidance of the Robert 
Brookings Graduate School of Economics and Government 
and the National League of Women Voters. Negotiations 
with the Brookings school were begun and the League is now 
able to announce that arrangements have been completed for 
the establishment of a fellowship for the year 1925-26 “for 
the study of the American Indian problem, the successive 
policies of the Government, and the contemporary adminis- 
tration of Indian affairs.” 

The amount of the fellowship is $1,000, which covers for 
one year the cost of fees, room, board, and all the facilities 
of the Robert Brookings Graduate School. If the candidate's 
work proves satisfactory during the first year, the Brookings 
School agrees to renew the fellowship for a second year, at 
the end of which time the candidate will be expected to qualify 
for and receive the degree of Doctor of Philosophy. 

The fellowship is open to women graduates of approved 
colleges and universities who have had the equivalent of a 
tull year of graduate work in economics and government. A 
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background of study in the political and social sciences is 
highly desirable. ; . 
Applications for the fellowship should be made to the Na- 
tional League of Women Voters. They must be made by 
May 1, 1925, upon a form prepared for the purpose. Copies 
of the General Announcement of the Robert Brookings Grad- 
uate School, application blanks, and further information about 
the fellowship will be furnished by National League head- 


quarters —H. M. R. 


Miss Sherwin Visits Four States 


URING the last days of January and the first ten days 

of February Miss Sherwin took part in the conventions 
of state Leagues in Georgia and Kansas, and enjoyed an op- 
portunity of combining attendance at the board meetings of 
state Leagues in Alabama and Missouri with luncheons and 
conferences of local Leagues in Birmingham and St. Louis. 
Only pressure of work as President at this busy season of 
preparation for the Richmond convention prevented her from 
“stopping all along the way” at other League centers. A 
rapid version of the trip given to staff members on the day 
of her return to Washington left no doubt as to the character 
of a program full from early morning in conference to eve- 
ning banquet engagements. 

The outstanding impressions received were the effective- 
ness of Southern local Leagues in municipal affairs, the pains- 
taking work of some Western local Leagues in support of the 
ratification of the Child Labor Amendment, and everywhere 
the reasoned acceptance by League members of a persistent 
educational campaign to ratify the amendment “a little later 
when the facts are really known and understood.” 

Miss Sherwin said that the banquet in Rome, Georgia, was 
distinguished by attendance of all the presidents of men’s 
organizations in the city as well as by ten or twelve women 
who held public positions of influence; that there was a record 
attendance at the luncheon in Birmingham at which several 
men as well as the large number of women present listened 
attentively to a highly concentrated review of the Conference 
on the Cause and Cure of War, given “by request.” 

The St. Louis luncheon was described by a St. Louis news- 
paper as “one of the largest political-social affairs ever spon- 
sored by the St. Louis League.” The subject of a luncheon 
address was “The Tests of Citizenship,” defined as voting, 
seeking accurate information, taking party membership re- 
sponsibility, and accepting individual responsibility for form- 
ing public opinion. An hour of unusual interest in St. Louis 
was a conference on a preposed institute of municipal govern- 
ment. Members of the faculties of history, political science, 
and education of Washington University, met officers and 
leaders of the League at tea time in the beautiful drawing 
room of Mrs. Headley, wife of the chancellor of the univer- 
sity, to discuss plans for making this year’s annual League 
institute the most practical in character and wide-reaching in 
influence of the notable series of citizenship schools which 
have been held in St. Louis since 1920. 


Montana’s World Court Memorial 
M EMORIALIZING the Congress is frequently done by 


state legislatures, but in the recent action of the Mon- 
tana legislature memorializing Congress for immediate sup- 
port of American adherence to the World Court, there is a 
story of amazing achievement and of more than passing in- 
terest. 

It has been said, and wisely, too, in this case, that the old 
adage, “where there’s a will, there’s a way,” was first said of 
@ woman. League members who have followed the work of 
Mrs, FE. K. Bowman, of Helena, for international peace know 
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the truth of the old adage. She had the will and found the 
way to conduct almost single-handed an educational cam- 
paign which marked its first milestone in the World Court 
petition presented to the foreign relations committee of the 
United States Senate last year. She had the will to carry on 
toward the second milestone—the Montana legislative memo- 
rial to Congress. 

Though the campaign seemed to go slowly, “it permeated 
every corner of the state.’”’ Many tactors contributed to the 
three-to-one vote on the memorial in both houses of the legis- 
lature. There was the resolution of the Montana Federation 
of Women’s Clubs, asking for a memorial, there was the 
League’s World Court petition of 5,000 names, and then the 
devotion and personality of Mrs. McCarty, the only woman 
member of the legislature, and introducer of the memorial 
resolution. Mrs. McCarty is one of those many women 
from the vast open spaces who strengthen faith in the old 
saying that ‘the hand that rocks the cradle, rules the world.” 
Mrs. McCarty has an eight-months-old daughter, who is 
cared for by an aunt while “mother is on legislative duty.” 

Back of “the will of Mrs. Bowman to do” lies a story of 
devoted and unselfish service. As Montana chairman of the 
League’s department of international co-operation to prevent 
war, and director of the Montana World Peace Informa- 
tional Campaign, and against many odds, especially family 
duties—as all mothers of seven children well know—Mrs. 
Bowman has mapped out, directed and shouldered the Mon- 
tana peace campaign. A World Peace primer of eighteen 
pages compiled by Mrs. Bowman is one of her achievements. 

Someone naturally asks, ““How does she do it all, with 
seven children?” “By efficient organization in her home,” 
comes the ready answer. Mrs. Bowman has no office or paid 
help. All her work is done in her home, and her helpers are 
her seven children. There is no glamour to this home work- 
shop—a dining-room in a modest home—unless it is the heart- 
ening sight of seven children seated around the table assem- 
bling mimeographed sheets for Mother’s peace work. Then 
picture, if you will, the work over, and a rush to the parlor, 
where seven children each snatch up an instrument, and the 
family orchestra is tuning up! The “woman with the will” 
always knows a way, whether family harmony or interna- 
tional co-operation is desired ! 


The Nominating Committee 


F the many cogs in the smooth-running machinery of a 

National League convention there is none quite so im- 
portant as the nominating committee. To that group of 
women is assigned the not-always-easy task of selecting quali- 
fied executives to direct national work. This year the com- 
mittee is called upon to suggest candidates for the offices of 
the first vice-president, second vice-president, and treasurer, 
and also for director in each of the seven regions, as provided 
for in the by-laws. 

The selection of Mrs. James G. Macpherson, of Saginaw, 
Michigan, as chairman of the nominating committee, has es- 
pecially gratified the Michigan League, but it also will bring 
to all delegates the assurance that the committee’s task is 
in able hands. As a member of the finance committee of the 
National American Woman Suffrage Association, an execu- 
tive in the Michigan State League and founder and president 
of the Saginaw county and city Leagues, Mrs. Macpherson 
has exhibited qualities which should make for a successful 
nominating chairman. 

Mrs. Macpherson has a group of assistants who need no 
introduction to League members throughout the country. 
They are, for the first region, Mrs. Arthur T. Rotch, of 
Boston, president of the Massachusetts League; for the sec- 
ond region, Miss Martha Thomas, treasurer of the Pennsyl- 
vania League; for the third, Miss Eleanor Raoul, of Atlanta, 
Georgia, chairman of the organization committee of the 
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Georgia League; for the fifth, Mrs. Sumner T. McKnight, 
president of the Minneapolis League, and for the sixth, Miss 
Alice MacFarland, of Topeka, chairman of the Women in In- 
dustry Committee of the Kansas League. Mrs. Macpherson 
herself represents the fourth region, and a member for the 
seventh region will be announced shortly. 


Connecticut Divisions of Work 


HE Connecticut League is experimenting with a method 

of dividing up work somewhat similar to the Commis- 
sion Form of Government used by various cities. At the 
annual League election in November five vice-presidents were 
elected and each was labeled on the ballot with a specific job. 
Thus one was to be in charge of citizenship work, another 
of international co-operation to prevent war, another of fi- 
nance, and two of organization. Of these two on organiza- 
tion, one has supervision of the counties to the east, the other 
of the counties to the west. 

Our “spreading out” policy is being tried also from a new 
angle in the field. The plan is to organize the big cities 
ward by ward. New Haven is now in the process of such 
organization. Bridgeport comes next. 

With regard to legislative work, there has also been de- 
centralization. Two years ago one legislative chairman had 
charge of all League bills. ‘This year each of the measures 
put on the League’s active legislative list by vote of the annual 
convention is in charge of the state -chairman of the appro- 
priate committee. It has been agreed that standing commit- 
tee chairmen are to take the initiative in forming state-wide 
committees, formulating circular letters, drafting flyers and 
posters, getting together pertinent publicity facts, arranging 
hearings, and instigating lively home-lobbies. 

The Legislative Bulletin is being published once a week. 
The first issue in each month is the regular size and contains 
League as well as legislative news. ‘The other numbers are 
smaller and devoted to brief statements of bills of general in- 
terest, to editorial comment on bills of especial concern to the 
League, and -to reports of hearings. 

Not to be outdone by the chairmen of standing committees 
who are actively in the thick of the legislative session, the 
state chairmen of the remaining standing committees and de- 
partments are preparing “briefs” on their sections of the 
Proposed National Program to facilitate intelligent voting 
on the part of the local Leagues. It believes that while too 
many cooks may spoil the broth, too many trained and able 
workers are not possible in a healthy state League!—JuLia 
MarcGareT Hicks. 


North Carolina and Kansas Convention 


TATE League conventions continue to hold attention, 

North Carolina and Kansas having held their annual 
meetings last month. North Carolina’s fifth annual conven- 
tion in Raleigh was a noteworthy success in many respects. 
It had the honor of having Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt and 
Miss Adéle Clark, director of the third region, as its chief 
speakers, it had the largest attendance in its history, raised 
the largest amount in any convention toward the current 
budget, adopted its largest budget for next year, acquired 
more new members than at any other meeting, and more 
League interest and spirit was displayed than ever before. 
The delegates voted to conduct the second citizenship school 
the last week in June in co-operation with the Asheville Nor- 
mal Summer School. 

Mrs. Catt was accorded a warm welcome. In addition to 
her addresses before two convention sessions, one a luncheon 
and the other an evening mass meeting, she spoke before a 
joint session of the North Carolina Legislature. She was es- 





trage Amendment. 


in North Carolina, was elected president. 
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corted to the platform by North Carolina’s only \ oma § 
legislator, Miss Julia Alexander, and by the man who no 
many years ago circulated the “round robin” against the Syf. 
Mrs. Phil McMahon, of Charlotte, who 
has been president of the Mechlenburg County League, anj 
who led the only house-to-house-“get-out-the-vote” canvas, 


Her predecessor 


Miss Gertrude Weil, was elected first vice-president and wl] 
continue to be in charge of North Carolina’s work for inter. 


national co-operation to prevent war. 


Principal resolutions 


passed included endorsement of the World Court proposal 
study of jury service for women, legislation making men anj 
women offenders equally responsible for sex offenses, approval 
of a workable sterilization law, and continuation of the state 
program for the treatment of venereal diseases. 

The sixth annual convention of the Kansas League jy 
Wichita had as its honor guests Miss Sherwin and Mr, 


Charles H. Dietrich, director of the sixth region. 
Sherwin addressed the convention on two formal occasions, | 


Miss 


and Mrs. Dietrich gave a talk on general regional work; and 
the Cause and Cure of War Conference Committee Reports, 
adoption of resolutions, the reélection of Mrs. W. H. Thomp. 
son as president, and addresses by former Governor Henry 
J. Allen of Kansas on “The Primary Law and the Shorter 
Ballot” and Dr. W. O. Mendenhall, president of Friend; 
University of Wichita, on “The Geneva Protocol” made up 


a very full and worth-while program. 


Resolutions adopted urged acceptance by the state of the 
Sheppard-Towner Maternity Act provisions, recorded disap. 
proval of ‘‘any change in the Primary Law which would per. 
mit the return in any degree to the convention system”: 
favored the strengthening of the work for women and chil- 
dren in industry in the State Court of Industrial Relations 
and urged the necessity of keeping a woman in charge of all 


regulations affecting women and children. 


Leagues and League Work 


RS. Ann Webster, chairman of the Social Hygiene 
Committee of the National League, has just returned 
to Washington from a two months’ trip which took her as 
far west as her home state, New Mexico, and which included 
conferences with her committee chairmen in various cities 


along the way. 


To a large extent Mrs. Webster’s visit to 


New Mexico was in the interest of the Child Labor Ratif- 
cation campaign, and before she left on the return trip she had 
the gratification of watching the House ratify the amend- 


ment by 40 to 8. 
the New Mexico legislature. 


No action has been taken by the Senate of 


Mrs. Webster’s stay in New Mexico was a continuous 
succession of addresses, conferences, and interviews, mostly 


relating to the Child Labor Amendment. 


In addition to 


addressing the Raton, Santa Fé, Las Vegas and Albuquerque 
Leagues, the Business and Professional Women’s Clubs, the 
students of the Santa Fé Indian school, the rules committee 
of the State Senate, the Santa Fé Woman’s Club, Mrs. 
Webster was one of the honor guests at a luncheon given by 
the Rotary Club on January 15. The honor guests were all 
women, and included four women members of the legislature, 
the secretary of state, the state superintendent of schools and 


the state game warden. 


She addressed the Fifteen Club of 


Santa Fé on the League’s social hygiene program, and at 
Toledo, Kansas City, St. Louis and Louisville was in con- 
ference with her social hygiene committee representatives. 


ILLIAMSTOWN, MASSACHUSETTS: A new 

League in Williamstown starts out under the leader- 

ship of Mrs. Robert D. Leigh, the wife of Professor Leigh of 
the Department of Government at Williams College. 
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y The Ratification Campaign 


From Time to Time This Page Will Be Devoted to the Ratification of the Child Labor Amendment 





The Status of the Amendment 


OUR states, Arkansas, Arizona, California and Wiscon- 

sin, have ratified the Child Labor Amendment. In 
more than twenty states, either one or both houses of 
the legislature have acted adversely. In other states, where 
the amendment has not yet been considered or where the leg- 
islatures have voted not to ratify, the League of Women Vot- 
ers, with other organizations, is continuing its campaign of 
education. It is evident that educational work, of an inten- 
sive nature, must precede ratification, especially in those states 
where much false and misleading information has been circu- 
lated by opponents of the amendment. In conjunction with 
the educational campaign, many states in which ratification 
must be postponed are undertaking during this legislative year 
to bring their own state child labor laws up to the highest 


standard. 


In the States 


ONNECTICUT: Although the Connecticut legisla- 

ture was one of those states acting adversely on the 
amendment there is great hope for its ultimate success in the 
courageous stand of women like Miss Marjorie Cheney, a 
director of the Connecticut League and a first-year member 
of the legislature. With a “spirit undaunted,” in the face of 
the overwhelming opposition, she addressed the legislature. 

“I seem to stand directly in the path of a total eclipse. 
Before the period of totality, I would like to draw your at- 
tention to certain facts which seem to have escaped you and 
may be more visible during that period.” This was Miss 
Cheney’s introduction to a restrained and able recital of the 
facts of child labor and the need for the amendment from 
which she departed only to make this comment on the political 
aspect of the case: 

“Taking my stand on the National Republican Platform, I 
was nominated by the town of Manchester, having stated that 
I favored the Child Labor Amendment. Later the State 
Republican Party adopted a platform opposing the amend- 


ment. I am not the rebel.” 

ASSACHUSETTS: The joint committee for ratifica- 
M tion which worked so vigorously against tremendous 
odds during the camaign preceding the referendum to the peo- 
ple in November is continuing the fight with a vim. A hear- 
ing was held on February 4 at which a very able presentation 
of arguments for the amendment was given by representa- 
tives of Massachusetts organizations. In the same week an 
adjourned hearing was held at which the only speaker was 
United States Senator Thomas J. Walsh, one of the principal 
advocates when the amendment was pending before the Con- 


gress, 
N INNESOTA: “The fight for the Child Labor 
Amendment has just begun!” writes Miss Marguerite 
M. Wells, president of the Minnesota League, and director 
of the fifth region of the national League. Minnesota has 
held two public hearings, the League arranging the programs 
for the proponents. Packed galleries listened until nearly 
midnight. By a formal resolution passed by the House of 
Representatives Miss Julia Lathrop was invited to address 
the Minnesota Legislature on the amendment. While in 
Minnesota Miss Lathrop also addressed a mass meeting in 
Minneapolis and attended the regular legislative hearing on 
the measure. 





ISSOURI: 


The spirit of the Missouri workers for 

ratification is most gaily emphasized by the current 
bulletin of the St. Louis League which declares for ratifica- 
tion, both horizontally and vertically, in cross-word puzzle 
fashion. 


Wp td gt Montana League members feel the rati- 
fication campaign is almost won in their state. They 
are already preparing for consideration by the next legisla- 
ture. The amendment was ratified in the House by 86 to 11 
and was defeated in the Senate by only six votes—28 to 22. 
Governor Erickson, in his message, recommended ratification 


of the proposed amendment. 


EW YORK: Advocates of New York ratification of 

the Child Labor Amendment thronged the Assembly 
Chamber in Albany on February 24 for a brilliant hearing on 
ratification of the amendment. The New York State League 
was one of forty women’s organizations which, under the lead- 
ership of Mrs. Richard H. Childs, called upon Republican 
and Democratic legislators to redeem platform pledges by 
ratifying the amendment at once. Charges heard in other 
states that the amendment emanated “straight from Moscow” 
were assailed as a bugaboo by the women proponents. No 
action has been taken on the ratification resolution by either 
the Senate or Assembly Committees. 


HIO: Since the lower house of the Ohio legislature re- 

jected the resolution to ratify the amendment, the joint 
committee on ratification, of which Miss Juliette Sessions, 
past-president of the Ohio League, is chairman, has laid plans 
for a broad campaign of education. An impressive hearing 
before the legislature heightened the spirit of amendment sup- 
porters. It led one of their number to call upon all propo- 
nents to observe the fruitions of the early labors for the 
slavery, prohibition and suffrage amendments, and then “not 
to be dismayed at any temporary setback” on the Child Labor 
Amendment. 


EVADA: Only one vote prevented ratification of the 

amendment by one House of the Nevada Legislature. 
In the same spirit with which women carried on the suffrage 
fight, when only a small margin of one or two votes stood in 
the way of victory, League women in Nevada are counting on 
a majority for ratification when the resolution is again con- 
sidered. 


EW MEXICO: Ratification by the New Mexico 

Legislature is only a matter of time, according to Mrs. 

Ann Webster, who has been in New Mexico for two months 

helping “home folks” in the: ratification campaign. The 
House has ratified the amendment. 


ERMONT: With the help of Judge Remick, of New 

Hampshire, and Edward Macy, of New York, Ver- 
mont groups working for ratification have been carrying on 
an educational campaign among legislators. “Facts are needed 
and misleading propaganda can be answered,” was the way in 
which the committee proceeded. Mrs. W. H. Jeffrey, presi- 
dent of the Vermont League, feels there is great encourage- 
ment in the fact that whereas two years ago the state legisla- 
ture rejected the Sheppard-Towner Act, the 1925 legislature 
has accepted the provisions of the Act. An educational cam- 
paign in behalf of the Sheppard-Towner Act has been going 
on for two years. 
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World News About Women 


Every Reader Is Asked to Be a Reporter 








England Rejects Suffrage Bill 
The bill granting suffrage to women 
in England at the age of twenty-one— 


the same as the men— instead of at 
thirty, went down to defeat in the 
House of Commons on February 20. 


There is now a question of raising the 
voting age of men to twenty-five. The 
Home Secretary proposed that a conter- 
ence of all parties be held in 1926 to 
consider franchise reform, and to intro- 
duce the new government bill in 1927. 

Lady Astor and Ramsay MacDonald 
both opposed the suggestion of raising 
the voting age. 


The W. C. T. U. 


Conventions are coming right along. 
Besides those to be held by the Amer- 
ican Association of University Women 
—April 8-11; the National League of 
Women Voters—April 16-22; the In- 
ternational Council of Women—May 
4-24, and the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs Council meeting—June 
1-6, there is the World’s Convention of 
the Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union. This is to be held in Edin- 
burgh, Scotland—June 19-24. It is ex- 
pected that fifty-one countries will be 
represented, reservations having already 
come in from South Africa, China, 
Japan, India, Australia, New Zealand, 
France, Germany, Latvia, Czechoslo- 
vakia and Poland. Miss Anna A. Gor- 
don, president of the World as well as 
the National W. C. T. U., will pre- 


side. 


Carrying the Vote 

In the last CiT1zEN we told of Mrs. 
Elizabeth C. T. Miller, member of the 
electoral college of Ohio, who carried 
the electoral vote to Washington. Since 
then two other names have come to us 
of women serving in the same capacity. 
They are Mrs. Phila L. Hamilton, of 
Grand Rapids, Michigan, and Miss 


Charlotte Cameron, of Arizona. 


Social Hygiene 
The American Social Hygiene Asso- 
ciation held its annual business meeting 
in New York, in January, celebrating 
the completion of its tenth year of or- 
Officers were reélected— 


ganization. 
Edward L. Keyes, M.D., remaining 
president. The Association voted to 


continue its general information service ; 
its educational, protective, medical and 
legal activities. A co-operative project 
is planned with the International Asso- 
ciation of Policewomen in developing a 
field service for that organization; and 


co-operation with the National Educa- 
tion Association, the American Medical 
Association, the American Child Heaith 
Association in studying what may be 
done by schools in the way of health 
cducation and character training. 


The Woman's World’s Fair 

Plans for the Woman’s World’s Fair, 
in Chicago, April 18-25, are steadily 
progressing. The latest announcement 
is of a dinner for two thousand women 
to be held on the opening night when 
women who cannot display their wares 
in booths will speak. Just some of the 
names are Justice Florence Allen, Gov- 
ernor Ross, and Mrs. Florence Knapp, 
New York’s Secretary of State. 

Mr. Coolidge will make the opening 
speech, and Mrs. Coolidge will press 
the button which will open the doors. 
Three hundred and eighty-five tent-like 
booths will represent women’s various 
activities. 

Mrs. Medill McCormick is chairman 
of the project. 


Italy and Suffrage 


In May, 1923, at the convention of 
the International Woman Suffrage Al- 
liance held in Rome, Premier Mussolini 
—in his opening speech—announced that 
“the government Fascista, if nothing 
unforeseen happens, will grant to several 
categories of women the right to vote— 
first in municipal and then in political 
elections.” 

In December, 1923, a bill was intro- 
duced in the Italian Parliament for 
women’s admission to the administra- 
tive franchise, but in January Parlia- 
ment was dissolved and the _ bill 
consequently died. 

Now, a little more than a year !ater, 
the clauses of the Electoral Reform bili 
giving votes to women have been de- 
feated in all the committees, and the 
bill passed without a single reference to 
the women’s vote, even the municipal 
vote. 

Has 


pened? 


Mrs. Corbett Ashby 


Mrs. Corbett Ashby, president of the 
International Woman Suffrage Alliance, 
is sailing for this country on March 17. 
She will be the guest of the American 
Association of University Women at 
their annual convention in Indianapolis, 
as well as of the National League of 
Women Voters at theirs, in Richmond. 
Mrs. Ashby will be one of the three 
delegates of the Alliance at the Quin- 


something “unforeseen” hap- 


quennial Congress of the International 
Council of Women at Washington. 


School of Government in Print 
Mrs. Florence Riddick Boys, editor 
and owner of a Woman's Page Feature 
Service which she furnishes to publica. 
tions in the United States, Canada and 
Newfoundland, is also one of the edito- 
rial staff of the National Republican. 
published in Washington, D. C. Dur. 
ing 1925 Mrs. Boys is conducting in 
the National Republican a “School of 
Government.” Each week she has an 
article on each of the three subjects, 
“The Government,” “The Constity- 
tion” and “The Political Parties.” This 
course of study is meant to help educate 
the new voter and will cover briefly the 
whole field of these topics. : 


Thirteen Years Old 

For a week, beginning March 15, the 
Camp Fire Girls all over the country 
will celebrate their thirteenth birthday. 
Of course one can’t have a birthday for 
a whole week, and the actual day js 
March 17, when radio stations will 
broadcast all kinds of Camp Fire news, 
Besides, a birthday cake is to be made 
by the Washington girls and presented 
to President Coolidge. 

With the slogan “‘Citizenship Begins 
at Home” the girls will devote the week 
to relieving ‘‘mother,” taking as much 
of the load off her shoulders as possible, 
by cooking, minding baby, or cleaning 
the house. Special emphasis will be put 
on the week-end, when there is no 
school. 


Three Year Period 


The Nebraska House of Representa- 
tives was recently faced with a bill pro- 
posing that marriages may be annulled 
if there are no children after three years, 
provided both husband and wife are 
not impotent. Representative Hines in- 
troduced the bill and Dr. A. S. Pinto, 
Health Department head at Omaha, 
sponsored it. To our knowledge no ac- 
tion has been taken. 


Wyoming Makes a Record 


At the time that organizations and in- 
dividuals were waging get-out-the-vote 
campaigns for the last election, Collier's, 
The National Weekly, offered a trophy 
to be given to the state showing the 
greatest percentage of increase in the 
presidential vote. The trophy is 4 
bronze spread eagle, perched upon 2 
sphere of silver. 

Wyoming, that pioneer suffrage state 
with a woman governor, won it by cast: 
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ing 70.8 per cent of its eligible vote, 
compared with an average for the na- 
tion at large of 51.2 per cent. And 
more remarkable still was the percentage 
of increase—37.7 per cent over 1920, 
compared with a national average of 4.2 
per cent. 


The Theater Guild School 

The Theater Guild in New York, 
which has experimented in the dramatic 
world since its inception, is branching 
out in another direction. Beginning Oc- 
tober 1, 1925, there will be a Theater 
Guild School under the direction of 
Winifred Lenihan, who played the part 
of Joan of Arc in Bernard Shaw’s “St. 
Joan.” The school is to develop and 
train genuine talent, working on the 
process of elimination, until at the end 
of the fourteen months’ course, only the 
best are graduated. 


The Harvard Prizes 


The Harvard Advertising Awards— 
established by Edward W. Bok—were 
made public at a recent dinner given in 
Boston. One gold medal, five awards 
of $1,500 and three of $1,000 were 
given to companies and individuals who 
submitted advertisements published, or 
advertising research conducted in whole 
or in part during the period from Octo- 
ber, 1923, to October, 1924. Only ad- 
vertising campaigns conducted primarily 
through newspapers or periodicals were 
considered. 

The award which particularly inter- 
ested us was that made to Erma Perham 
Proetz, of Gardner Advertising Com- 
pany, St. Louis—the only woman so 
honored. Miss Proetz won the $1,000, 
given for a distinguished individual ad- 
vertisement “deemed most effective in its 
use of pictorial illustrations in any 
form.” 

In the whole contest there were some 
five thousand entries, made by about one 
hundred and fifty agencies and individ- 
uals. 


Community Centers 

The Juvenile Protective Association 
and the Ball Room Managers Associa- 
tion of Chicago joined forces recently 
and staged a correct dance month, dur- 
ing which three sessions showing correct 
dancing were held. 

The National Ball Room Managers 
Association was organized four years 
ago, and immediately sought cooperation 
with the Juvenile Protective Association 
of which Mrs. Joseph T. Bowen is presi- 
dent, and Miss Jessie F. Binford director. 
Together they have worked for ideal 
public dance halls which are practical 
community centers, where youth may be 
ad and effervescent without fear of pit- 
falls, 


English Medicine and Women 


Not only may women now attend the 
Royal College of Physicians of London 


—the privilege was granted them in 1909 
—but a new law has been passed making 
them eligible for admission to a Fel- 
lowship. License to practice was re- 
cently conferred upon over 200 candi- 
dates, 42 of whom were women.—T he 
V ote. 


Edith Wharton 


Edith Wharton, the novelist, has been 
awarded the Gold Medal of the Na- 
tional Institute of Arts and Letters. 
This medal is awarded annually to any 
citizen of the United States for distin- 
guished service to arts or letters in the 
creation of original work. Mrs. Whar- 
ton is the first woman to be so honored. 

The award can be made to a living 
person, or a person who shall have been 
living within a year of the award, but 
it can be given to a person only once. 
Furthermore, the subject of the award 
changes yearly. Starting with sculpture, 
the next year it goes to history or 
biography, then music, poetry, architec- 
ture, drama, painting, fiction, essays or 
belles-lettres; and then begins all over 
again. The first award was made in 


1909. 


An Apartment House for Women 


OW women are to have their own 
apartment house. Women’s ho- 
tels, women’s clubhouses and coopera- 
tive houses for women have sprung up 
like mushrooms in the past few years, 
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The rooms are decorated by Virginia D. Cosby 


but The Irvin, now nearing completion 
in New York City, on West Thirtieth 
Street, is the first apartment house for 
business women ever built. Miss Vir- 
ginia Potter, who has been concerned in 
many housing projects for women, is 
first vice-president of The Irvin, Inc., 
and Charles H. Strong, Mrs. William 
D. Herbert and Asher Mayer are the 
other officers. The house is not subsi- 
dized, is in no sense a philanthropy, but 
these officers, interested in housing 
rather than investment, have developed 
the project on the basis of small divi- 
dends. 

The Irvin, in its plans for offering 
real homes to employed women at rents 
that will fit in modest budgets, strikes 
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a nice balance between the old ideals 
and the new. It caters to woman's 
housewifely instinct by making kitchens, 
good-sized kitchens with real gas ranges 
and refrigerators and breakfast tables 
under sunny windows, the star features 
of the apartments. It grants her right 
to the New Freedom by announcing that 
there will be an all-night elevator ser- 
vice. 

Except for one floor, the apartments 
will be let furnished, and the decorators 
are under orders to make “gayety and 
charm” the prevailing note. The foyer 
is done in the Adam style. But an Eve, 
in the person of a woman superintend- 
ent, will preside over the place. 

The apartments are planned so that 
three or four women desiring to club to- 
gether in one can each have a room to 
herself. The rents will range from 
$8.50 to $10 a room, per week, or about 
what an average room in a boarding- 
house costs, but the leases will be on the 
yearly basis. Tenants may, if they wish, 
invest in the stock. 

If The Irvin proves the success its 
promoters expect it will be, other apart- 
ment houses for women will follow. 

ELEANOR BootH SIMMONS. 


Editorial P. §—As a matter of fact, 
another issue will report the plan of Des 
Moines business women to build them- 
selves an apartment house. 


The Franchise in Canada 


Through the International Woman 
Suffrage Alliance News Service, we 
learn that Canadian women can vote at 
all Dominion and most provincial elec- 
tions; that they may be elected to the 
provincial Parliaments. But a woman 
can not be appointed to sit in the Senate, 
because, according to judicial interpreta- 
tion, she is not a “person” in the sense 
in which the word is used in the British 
North American Act—a document that 
can only be amended by the King. 


Wanted—Clean Movies 


The determination of various moral 
agencies of this country to do something 
about the menace to youth of evil motion 
pictures is strengthening. In January 
for the third time a National Motion 
Picture Conference was held, attended 
by representatives from no less than 116 
international, national, government-de- 
partmental, state, county and local or- 
ganizations and periodicals and many 
clergymen. As a result of its three-day 
meeting the conference determined on 
the organization of a Federal Motion 
Picture Council of America, which shall 
mobilize forces for wholesome motion 
pictures. A threefold task was under- 
taken—delegates were urged to secure 
endorsement of the Upshaw bill for the 
Federal regulation of motion pictures; 
to secure film councils or observation 
committees to examine local motion pic- 
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ture conditions, and these councils are 
asked to report whatever they find to 
movie manager, distributor and pro- 
ducer, “promoting the idea that we must 
make the producers, distributors and 
exhibitors understand that they are not 
giving us what we want.” 

The conference strongly emphasized 
the importance of prevention of evil, 
which they believe “can only be secured 
by the adoption of moral standards for 
film production and by a governmental 
control at the source of production.” 


‘‘America First” 


The slogan “America First” took on a 
new and finer meaning in a sermon de- 
livered last fall in the National Cathe- 
dral at Washington by the Rt. Rev G. 
Ashton Oldham. Bishop Oldham’s am- 
bition for his country has been printed 
in attractive poster form by the National 
Council for the Prevention of War, and 
is being widely spread. It is well worth 
spreading. The spirit of it is a plea for 
America’s leadership not only “in mat- 
ters material, but in things of the 
spirit” —“in ideals, principles, character’’ 
; “in blazing a new trail into the 
new Jerusalem where wars shall be no 
more.” 

More than 15,000 copies have already 
been distributed, and at least 20,000 
more are ready. The Council’s hope is 
that the poster may be placed in every 
church vestibule and school room 
throughout the country. The price is 
fifteen cents for a single copy, ten for 
$1.00, a hundred for $10. The address 
is 532 17th St., N. W., Washington, 
om &. 


A Protest 


One of our readers, Gwendolin B. 
Willis, of Baltimore, writes to protest 
against our article “Women in the Pul- 
pit,” published in the February 21 Crr- 
IZEN. 

She says: “Is it not remarkable 
that this article fails to mention the Rev. 
Olympia Brown, the oldest woman min- 
ister now living in this country, the first 
woman to be admitted to the Universalist 
Theological School and the first woman 
ordained in this denomination? If this 
article did not offer some claim to be 
historical, this omission could be for- 
given, but not under the circumstances.” 

The article did not set out to be his- 
torical, but rather to deal with the status 
of women in the ministry today. But 
inevitably historical bits were included. 
Anyhow, we are glad to pay separate 
tribute to the Rev. Olympia Brown, who 
did such splendid work for women both 
in the ministry and all during the suf- 
frage campaign. As Mrs. McMullen 
said, very many women were worthy 
of mention among the nearly two thou- 
sand women ministers listed in the 1920 


census. 














E propose to you a substi- 

tute for the Cross-Word 
Puzzle—just as absorbing, just as 
instructive and by no means so 
hard on the eyes. This is the way 
it happened: 

One of us in the office said to 
another, “Why, do you know, 
Mrs. — actually didn’t know 
who is head of the Children’s Bu- 
reau! An intelligent woman like 
that—isn’t it amazing!” “No, I 
don’t think so,” said the other 
one. “Anyhow, I dare you to try 
out a few questions like that 
among friends who are not ‘in our 
line’ ””—“Try it out in the Cirt- 
ZEN!” said the other one before 
the sentence was out. And presto 

here you are! 

You have to play the game on 





What Do You Know? 


honor so far as you are concerned. 
How many of the women on the 
following list can you clearly iden- 
tify without looking them up, or 
asking, or stopping to think? Try 
- yourself out—fill in the answers, 
without reference books, and send 
it in. Next try it out on your 
club, when you have a program 
about prominent women, or want 
a few moments’ entertainment in 
some heavier program, or catch a 
group of friends who will stand 
for it (they’ve got used to being 
“improved” for amusement since 
the Cross-Word Puzzle came in). 
And then let us know. You might 
write your answers and keep tally 
on your friends in the space be- 
low the question. Tear out this 
part of the page and mail it to us. 








1. Who is Helen Gardener? 


~ 


Cecilia Beaux? 


Oo 


nn 


7. Who is Mary Anderson? 


United States? 





2. Who is the first woman judge of a state Supreme Court? 


4. Who was the first woman M. P. in Great Britain? 
Who was our first Congresswoman ? 


6. Who was the first woman to be inaugurated governor of a state? 


8. Who heads the national Republican women’s organization? 
9. Who is Emily Newell Blair? 


10. What woman was nominated last year for Vice-President of the 


THE Woman Cirizey 











The A. A. U. W. 


(Continued from page 12) 


emphasis is on educational matters. 
Their most definite contribution to 
formal education is made in scholar- 
ships, some of them for high-school stu- 
dents, some for collegians, some for 
foreign students. A hundred and forty- 
five branches report loan funds amount- 
ing to $26,000, and $23,000 is being 
given annually in gift scholarships. 
Internationally, nationally, and lo- 
cally, these are the things the A. A. 
U. W. is doing, the things which give 
it personality and character. Out of 
them all there emerges that shadowy in- 
dividual which typifies the Association. 
A sturdy, substantial person, plainly 
dressed, with a highly civilized spirit 
and a beauty of soul, capped by quick, 





efficient brains. Usually she is exceed- 
ingly busy about her own affairs, for a 
growing family of widely differing chil- 
dren clamor about her for advice and 
education. But sometimes you will see 
her put their daily woes aside to walk 
in earnest friendliness with the scholars 
of the world, and then there is the en- 
thusiasm of youth and the wisdom of 
suffering in her level eyes. 


The Desert Blooms 


(Continued from page 13) 


for special purposes were erected. Only 
a few houses were in sight of this “cen- 
ter” and to reach it many of the farm 
families drove sixteen miles on_ trails 
scarcely discernible in the sagebrush. 
Sentiment for federation is marked on 
many projects. There is at least one 
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club on every project which is affiliated 
with the General Federation of Wo- 
men’s Clubs, as well as with the state 
federation. The parent-teacher associ- 
ations usually are members of the state 
or national body. In rural districts the 
woman’s club sometimes is affiliated 
with the local farmers’ club. 

Another kind of federation is a pro- 
ject federation, which works for the 
unity and welfare of the project as a 
whole. The Federation of Rural Clubs 
in the Grand Valley, Colorado, and the 
Artemesia Club of the Truckee-Carson 
or Newlands reclamation project are 
examples. The first is a federation of 
several rural clubs on the east side of 
the Valley, the second is a general pro- 
ject club open to all rural women 
on the project whether members of 
other clubs or not, without dues, or- 
ganized for the express purpose of keep- 
ing the project a unit, of developing 
community spirit and of improving con- 
ditions for the farm women. 

In all this development, the ballot for 
women has counted. A few years ago 
the Truckee-Carson Project in Nevada 
was just getting on its feet and was 
struggling through a trying period. The 
Artemesia Club was much concerned 
over health conditions. At one of its 
annual meetings there were constant evi- 
dences of the increased confidence which 
the right to vote had recently given 
them. Again and again, in talking over 
what they could do regarding certain 
conditions that needed improvement, 
they reminded each other that their 
word was now good in deciding on 
future commissioners and health officers. 
At that time the ballot was something 
they were just learning to use toward 
the ends they had long had in view. 
Now, as the prospering Newlands pro- 
ject, it reports that the head nurse of 
the State Health Association, who re- 
cently examined about 500 pupils, said 
she had never seen a healthier lot of 
children than those she had examined 
at Fallon, the chief project town. Less 
than five per cent were under-weight. 

Projects and project clubs are so com- 
paratively new that most of the work is 
necessarily looking to the future, but 
the Woman’s Club of Burley, on the 
Minidoka Project, has erected a me- 
morial in honor of the pioneer women 
who crossed the plains on the Old Ore- 
gon Trail. Where the Idaho Pacific 
Highway crosses this Old Trail a huge 
boulder was placed with a bronze tablet 
bearing the words “Erected to the Pio- 
neer Women and the Oregon Trail by 
the Citizens of Burley.” 

The welding together of all of the 
types to be found in these newly-made 
communities makes possible a type of 
true democracy such as is seldom found. 
On one project, a Harvard graduate 
and his wife from Holyoke, members 
of one of the oldest families in Massa- 
chusetts, whose name is an open sesame 


in that historic state, are ranching, in 
a small way as yet, next to a couple 
whose combined schooling would not 
equal more than a few years in a pio- 
neer public school. They are not only 
neighbors but friends, and they work 
side by side in the local school associ- 
ation and the women work closely to- 
gether in the local woman’s association. 
Most of the women at these country 
meetings are weathered to a deep and 
ruddy brown with their outdoor life, 


The 
Bookshelf 


CCUPYING a Bookshelf is 
not unlike pitching a tent on 
a rock in midstream, and 
depending on the river for 
your firewood. You grab 
greedily at twigs, at leaves, at passing 
logs. Sometimes they are exactly right, 
sometimes they are soggy and uninter- 
esting. And every once in a while the 
current whirls a particularly tempting 
bit just outside your grasp and carries it 











Anne Douglas Sedgwick her 


maiden name as a pen name. 


uses 
Otherwise 
she is Mrs. Basil de Selincourt, the wife 


of a French writer. Born in New Jer- 
sey, she has lived for the most part in 
England ; but ten years are to be counted 
out for France—five when she studied 
painting and five when she threw her- 
self into the work of her own hospital 
during the war. The novel writing be- 
gan in 1895 and the publishing not so 
very much later. Up to 1910 the stories 
reflected quiet English life. “Franklin 
Winslow Kane” for the first time com- 
bined characters from two continents, 
and the habit continued in “Tante,”’ 
“Adrienne Toner,’ “The Little 
French Girl”’—her latest book—and 
others. Always she is exquisitely an 
artist, and her fourteen novels and two 
volumes of short stories have given her 
a secure place. 





25 
but a surprising percentage of them 
speak forcefully and directly to the 
point. The women of the projects and 
their associations are making earnest 
efforts to improve their unique oppor- 
tunities to cast aside the customs and 
prejudices of their old localities which 
they have found to be hampering and 
restrictive, and to preserve and develop 
in new surroundings the traditions, 
measures and standards that promise to 
be beneficial and stimulating. 


gaily downstream, forever out of reach 
unless you plunge in and swim for it. 

That is exactly what happened to 
E. M. Forster’s “Passage to India.” It 
came downstream from the presses 
months ago, and only a determined 
plunge (and the circulating library) 
rescued it for the Shelf. But the rescue 
was more than worth the effort. 

“A Passage to India’ is a story of 
British rule in India, and India under 
British rule as exemplified in the town 
of Chandrapore. Indians crowd the 
street, the bazaars, the filthy river banks, 
and the English live in their isolated 
civil station, from which only as much 
of the town’s fevered, unstable, unac- 
countable life is visible as they choose to 
see. The story turns on the visit of two 
women who insist on becoming ac- 
quainted with the actual natives. The 
plot is too vital to the book to isolate 
in résumé here. The important thing is 
that the book makes both the English 
and the Indian viewpoints comprehensi- 
ble. You know exactly why the Indian 
is exasperating to the point of crime to 
any one with an orderly mind. You 
know how the utterly alien rule of 
Great Britain affronts the native. You 
hear ruler nation and subject people talk 
about each other when they are among 
their own. And all of this is written 
with the most delicate penetration and 
subtle analysis. Even the most impossi- 
ble of its characters is utterly real. Its 
descriptions, its conversations, its inci- 
dents, all have that rare virtue of being 
exactly right in themselves, and perfectly 
blended parts of the whole. All of 
which means that the content of the 
book is fascinating to begin with, and is 
presented with a mastery of style and 
craftsmanship completely adequate to its 
great needs. 

Rose Macaulay’s “Orphan Island” 
starts to be a delicious piece of satire. 
It begins with the setting forth from 
England, in the reign of her most ma- 
ternal Majesty, Queen Victoria, of a 
steamship containing sixty assorted or- 
phans under the care of a typical Miss 
Smith, a Scotch nurse, and a bibulous 
Irish physician with ginger whiskers. 
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They were consigned to a San Fran- 
cisco orphanage, but somewhere in the 
Pacific the ship met with very foul 
weather, and was wrecked. Her pas- 
sengers and crew were cast ashore on an 
unnamed island, which was bountifully 
supplied in the best tradition with fruits, 
water, and animals. The unregenerate 
crew basely deserted in the ship’s boats, 
leaving orphans, spinsters, and doctor 
to shift as best they could. It is sev- 
enty years before rescue comes in the 
persons of professorial descendants of 
the deserting mate. They find the island 
community a miniature replica of the 
British Isles. It can be imagined that 
the possibilities for satire in such a sit- 
uation are endless. Miss Macaulay 
makes the most of them in describing 
the island civilization, but is scarcely ad- 
equate to the task of detailing what 
happens when minds of the fifties meet 
minds of the 1920's. Nor does the 
thread of her plot continue on the high 
level of its beginning. The book starts 
out to be both clever and funny, and it 
is distinctly worth reading for its first 
two hundred pages. If you grow weary 
after that, so, apparently, did Miss 
Macaulay. 

“God of Might’ is a quiet, serious 
study of the life of a Russian Jew in 
America. Samuel Waterman, born in 
the ghetto of a small Russian town, 
comes to this country as a boy to escape 
the religious persecution which has fol- 
lowed generations of his people. He is 
industrious and intelligent, and in a mid- 
western town he is happy beyond his 
dreams. His business succeeds, and his 
marriage to a Gentile brings him deep 
joy. But gradually there comes a double 
change, in his mental attitude, and in 
the attitude of his townspeople toward 
him. Elias Tobenkin has chosen to 
present an extremely important problem, 
and in placing it outside of New York 

















he has isolated it from confusing forces 
and left the issues clear. Writing al- 
ways from the standpoint of a Jew, he 
shows at once the inferiority complex 
and the abnormal sensitiveness fostered 
by hundreds of years of persecution, and 
the gradual shift in public opinion 
which brings echoes of that persecution 
to this land of supposed religious free- 
dom. His hero is a very different Jew 
from the turbulent characters which 
possess Miss Stern’s “Matriarch,” and 
it is significant that the two books 
should appear at the same time. He is 
the quiet, sensitive type, which suffers 
greatly in silence. So well is he drawn 
that the story of his suffering becomes 
the story of his people in their struggle 
to escape their ancient heritage of perse- 
cution. Mr. Tobenkin’s previous book 
was interesting and promising. This 
one is an exceptionally fine piece of 
work, 





. years ago the Bureau of Voca- 
tional Information was founded in 
New York. Its object was to act as 
an advisory agent for women and girls 
along vocational lines. It stressed par- 
ticularly the preparation necessary for 
specified fields, and hoped to eliminate 
the college graduate who found herself 
with a degree and no training which 
would enable her to earn an immediate 
livelihood: It particularly emphasized 
the fact that it was not an employment 
agency. 

To those ideals it has steadily held, 
and today letters from all parts of the 
country come pouring in. Girls enter- 
ing college ask for practical fields for 
which they can fit themselves; teachers, 
seeing a particular bent in a pupil, write 
asking advice as to what to suggest for 
that pupil’s further education; mothers 
ask for information in guiding their 
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blank below and mail to 
THE WOMAN CITIZEN 
171 Madison Avenue, New York. 


Where to 


| Are You Planning to Travel? | 


Men who are after travel business want to know that our subscribers 
REALLY DO TRAVEL, and where. 
because with the help of subscribers, the Citizen’s circulation has 
increased 50 per cent the past year, and in order that your magazine 
may grow healthily, more advertising is needed. 

| Those of you who are planning a trip would be glad of helpful 
| information which we can get for you. 


I am interested in a trip and would be glad of helpful information. 


We need their advertising, 


Won’t you fill out the 
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daughters’ training for their life work 
Recently, with the aid of a grant 
from the Laura Spelman Rockefeller 
Memorial, the Bureau has published q 
seven hundred and forty-two page yr. 
vey entitled “Training for the Profes. 
sions and Allied Occupations” ($3.50) 
—the first thorough and discriminating 
book of its kind. Agriculture, architec. 
ture, art, business, dentistry, dramatic 
work, education, engineering, home eco. 
nomics, landscape architecture, — |ap. 
guages, law, library work, medicine 
music, nursing, personnel work, science. 
social work, writing—all are discussed, 
The treatment is concise and clear; dj. 
rectories are supplied. For each state 
are listed the schools and colleges where 
specific training can be had, entrance re. 
quirements, the necessary years of at. 
tendance for a degree, and the tuition 
of resident and non-resident students, 
For those who have already decided 
what they want to do, but do not know 
how to go about it, the Bureau has also 
reprinted separate chapters separately. 
in leaflet form. They range in price 
from twenty-five to seventy-five cents. 
W. L.R. 





Washington 


(Continued from page 8 


an amendment to the appropriation bill 
which would repeal it, and has given no- 
tice that if this amendment is thrown 
out he will move to suspend the rules in 
order to defeat it. It has not been ru- 
mored what the President will do re- 
garding approval of this legislation in 
view of his program of strict economy, 
nor, in fact, about the Postal Pay bill, 
which increases the salaries of postal 
clerks by $68,000,000, and is similar to 
the measure he vetoed the last session. 
Senator Borah is most concerned, 
however, over the question of what is to 
become of the legislation for agricultural 


relief. He does not want Congress to 
go home, nor the country to em- 
bark upon the summer’s dullness with- 
out something done toward fulfilling 
the agricultural program. “To go 


home and remain in idleness until next 
December,” he said, “is a betrayal of 
public trust and ought to be condemned 
by the people, and it will be.’ Senator 
Borah thinks there should be an extra 
session of Congress to deal intelligently 
with farm legislation and not attempt 
in these last few days to jam through 
some ill-considered measure such as the 
Haugen co-operative marketing bill, for 
the sake of having something to show. 
The agricultural committees in both the 
Senate and House are hearing testimony 
from representatives of farm groups re- 
garding the report of the President's 





A Passage to India. Harcourt Brace. 
1924. $2.50. . 

Orphan Island. Boni Liveright. 1925. 
$2.00. 


God of Might. Minton Balch. 1925. $2.00. 
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Agricultural Conference. Not all of the 
farm organizations are in accord regard- 
ing its recommendations. C. F. Holman, 
representing the National Board of 
Farm Organizations, said that the co- 
operative marketing board, which is the 
basis of the Capper-Haugen bill embody- 
ing this feature, would have a tendency 
to control co-operatives rather than to 
aid them. The Vice-President of the 
National Live Stock Producers Asso- 
ciation, Mr. Sykes, protested against 
“‘ndustrializing this country.” 

The position of Secretary of Agricul- 
ture gave the President more trouble 
than the designation of any other Cab- 
inet ofacer. It is said now that the sug- 
gestions and applications for this post 
forwarded by individuals and farm and 
other organizations totaled two hun- 
dred. The President was bent upon 
finding a man for the place who had 
not only a wide experience in agricul- 
ture, but in the marketing and the 
distributing side of the problem. The ap- 
pointment and confirmation of William 
M. Jardine, who had been president of 
the Kansas State Agricultural College, 
brought about as universal approval as 
could be expected from a divided farm 
constituency. Among those credited 
with the best judgment the appoint- 
ment was highly commended. 

The birth of Miss Paulina Long- 
worth at Chicago, where her mother, 
Mrs. Alice Roosevelt Longworth, could 
be with her lifelong friend, Mrs. Medill 
McCormick, has had more political ef- 
fect than any mere mother could be- 
lieve. Representative Longworth, who 
is on the verge of the contest for the 
speakership of the House, was on the 
floor at the time of the announcemert 
of the advent of the child. He was so 
roundly cheered and patted on the back 
for Paulina’s sake, that the cohorts of 
the other candidate, Representative 
Madden, who unfortunately could not 
claim such a heroic and romantic role 
as fatherhood after nineteen years of 
married life, began to be dismayed and 
to feel the pangs of a lost cause. 

Alice Roosevelt is so much a part of 
the Congressional and Capitol picture 
that she herself undoubtedly embraced a 
good excuse to get away from town for 
this event. Nothing less restful can be 
imagined than Alice here, a target for 
the bouquets of the whole city, to say 
nothing of that corps of little men with 
black boxes from whom nothing escapes 
and who know everything long before it 
is revealed—the photographers. Alice 
Longworth’s part in the political scene 
has been picturesque, but consistent. Her 
interest in politics has been absorbing. 
In the davs of the treaty fight and 
League of Nations scramble she wafted 
kisses from the gallery of the Senate to 
Senator McCormick and sent grimaces 
of approval to Senator Lodge and her 
other friends who were fighting Wilson- 
ism. She came early, took off her hat 


and coat and stayed all day. Obcca- 
sionally Congressman Longworth would 
drift over from the House and they ex- 
changed signals. According to florid ac- 
counts, she has swayed the political 
scene this way and that at her dinner 
table. The dinner tables of the capital, 
like the breakfast table at the White 
House, are overestimated _ politically. 
The Presidential breakfasts, when Mr. 
Coolidge is supposed to transact much 
business and attain a large degree of un- 
derstanding, go ahead uneventfully from 
grapefruit to finger-bowls with little 
more exciting than ‘‘Please give me some 
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more sausage,” according to some ac- 
counts. 

Mrs. Longworth is not one of those 
hostesses who indulge in orgies of formal 
entertaining. There never are hordes 
going in and out of the Longworth 
home for receptions, where handshak- 
ing goes on by the thousands. A few 
of her friends, or a few others in- 
terested, as is her husband, in music 
(he is a violinist of exceptional abil- 


ity, perception and taste), dine at 
the Longworth home, and not a 


hand-picked and selected group of Sen- 
ators to whom she is supposed to give 
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At Your Service 


The courteous girl at the switchboard speaks the first word 


in more than two million conversations an hour. 


Presiding 


day and night at the busy intersections of speech, she is always 
at the call of the nation’s homes, farms and offices. 


Out of sight, and most of the time out of hearing of the 
subscribers, little is known of the switchboard girl—of her 
training and supervision under careful teachers, and of her 
swift and skilful work. Likewise, little is known of the engi- 
neering problems necessary to bring the terminals of fifteen 
million telephones within the reach of a girl’s arm, or of the 
ceaseless work of maintenance which in fair weather and 
storm keeps the mechanism fit and the wires open. 


America’s millions of people must have at their command 
means of direct and instant communication, and the Bel! System 
must ever be in tune with the demands of national service. 


These are the components of America’s system of teleph- 
ony: The best of engineering, of manufacture, of facilities— 
and a personnel trained and eager to serve. 





AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


BELL SYSTEM 


One Policy, One System, Universal Service 
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orders. Senators take dinner-table or- 
ders only in fiction and dream-prose, or 
Senators who take dinner-table  or- 
ders are the kind who forget to carry 
them out. There are parties here that 
have a political flavor where big men and 
little men talk things over, and the ladies 
chime in, but these are likely to show a 
fine assortment of all shades of political 
allegiance and result in nothing more 
than a highly interesting argument, per- 
haps abetted with bonbons, and flower 
bombardments, and a spirit of give-ana- 
take which is intended to be entertaining 
and instructive, but hardly advisory. 

The Senate promptly confirmed the 
nomination of Frank B. Kellogg to be 
Secretary of State to succeed Secretary 
Hughes, according to the precedent of 
acting upon the nominations of former 
Senators without reference to the com- 
mittee. The nomination of Charles B. 
Warren is still in abeyance, although 
there seems to be little doubt that it will 
receive favorable vote. The Senate Ju- 
diciary Committee, to whom the nomiia- 
tions were referred, has made a 
favorable report. 

In these last few days a supposedly 
model traffic bill has been put through 
for the District of Columbia and the 
matter is now in conference. Unfortu- 
nately, Senator Stanley of Kentucky, 
one of its sponsors and originators, was 
knocked off a waiting platform by a wild 
automobile, just as the bill came to vote. 
Moreover, the offender left Senator 
Stanley to stagger to the nearest sup- 
port.and made away. The bill provides 
mandatory jail sentences for “hit and 
run” offenses and for driving while 
intoxicated. It also designates certain 
highways to be devoted to arterial traffic, 
and creates the position of Director of 
Traffic, the incumbent to map through- 
traffic streets, and otherwise to provide 
a new system. The legislation is not 
yet in final form. It is expected to be a 
trafic law which can serve for basic 
study throughout the country. 


March Exhibitions 


Of Special Interest to All 
Picture Lovers 


VAN PERRINE, - March 3rd-24th 
WALTER BECK, - March 5th-24th 
WAYMAN ADAMS, March 14th-31st 


VICKEN von POST TOTTEN, 
March 21st-April 11th 


Grand Central Art Galleries 


GRAND CENTRAL TERMINAL 
15 VANDERBILT AVE. 
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“Why We Need The Woman Citizen” 
The Second Prize Winner 


By NANNIE A. 


prize in the contest, “Why We Need 
The Woman Citizen.’ Decision was 
made by a committee of seven, including 
the junior members of the Woman Cit- 
izen National Council, and the first 
three papers stood very close together in 
the number of votes. The first-prize 
letter was published in the issue of Feb- 
ruary 21, and the third-prize letter will 
appear in March 21. 


ECAUSE it meets my need by tell- 

ing me what I ought to know in 
order to be a good citizen. I am a com- 
mon woman doing my own work, with 
no time or access to the sources of in- 
formation. The daily paper takes for 
granted that we know, and has such a 
political bias that we know little of the 
real merit of questions to be decided at 
the polls. Our magazines that come 
into our home are devoted to other 
things. 


But here is the WoMAN CITIZEN 


McCu.L.LocHu 


with its clear, impartial presentation of 
every point at issue that asks tor my 
vote, and I need nothing more. ; 

Take the Child Labor question. The 
bill is stated and explained. Both sides 
are represented with their reasons and 
motives. Amid the propaganda that has 
flooded the country, it is proclaiming the 
truth. 

A case in point is the Protocol. Lately, 
in our Woman’s Club, in a discussion 
of World Peace, not one in the organ. 
ization knew definitely the terms of the 
Protocol aside from information given 
in the CiTizEN under the title, “4 
Peace Plan,” by Lucia Ames Mead. 

It is absolutely fair in its criticism of 
women, and we surely need it. The 
good traits seen in “Friendly Enemies” 
(December 13, p. 16) and its timely ad- 
vice to us is an example. 

It brings a knowledge of the multi- 
tude of grand women with whom we are 
marching. That is a wonderful inspira- 
tion to me. 


Beautiful Feet 
By Gulielma F. Alsop 


College Physician at Barnard 


HE one subject the modern 

woman wants her doctor to 

keep off is her feet. She will 

let him have her tonsils, her 

appendix, and even her teeth, 
but her feet she feels are her own. She 
wants to wear what shoes she pleases 
and thinks it is none of the doctor’s 
business. If some over-zealous or ideal- 
istic doctor goes off on a tirade about 
good shoes, she lets him rant and at the 
end simply asks him if he knows a good 
chiropodist. One business woman meet- 
ing another thinks it no shame to swap 
the names of chiropodists, believing that 
all feet must ache, all feet have corns 
and bunions and calluses. 

A young girl, not yet tainted with 
conformance to outworn foot ideals, 
went from shop to shop asking for a 
pair of evening slippers to match a sil- 
ver gown. She wanted them round- 
toed and low-heeled. Clerk after clerk, 
in store after store, showed her the 
usual evening slipper. At last one out- 
raged clerk exclaimed: “Whatever’s the 
matter with your feet that makes you so 
particular?” When the girl replied 
“I’m particular just because there has 
never been anything the matter with 
my feet,” the clerk answered: “We 
don’t have shoes for the likes of you.” 

However, during the past ten or 
twenty years there has been a steady 
propaganda for strong feet and several 





shoe shops have begun to manufacture 
orthopedic shoes. Still the mass of 
women and girls wear French heels, 
They wear French heels, in the first 
place, because it is stylish, and in the 
second place, when they reach forty 
years of age, because the entire skeletons 
of their bodies; each individual verte- 
bra, the hip girdle with its articulation 
to the spine, the tilt of the knees, the 
great Achilles tendon attached to the 
heel—have all become rigidly adjusted 
to the excrescence of two inches of hard 
leather under the heel. 

Short women want to look taller. 
All women believe their feet look better 
in high heels. This inward belief is 
generally translated externally into, “I 
feel more comfortable in heeled shoes. 
A flat heel makes my whole body ache.” 
And the pity is, the remark is absolutely 
true. This aching of the body in a flat 
heel is the sign of its adjustment to the 
abnormal position of all its bony and 
tendinous structures and is the measure 
of the body’s departure from the nor- 
mal. 

Back of the whole question of shoes 
lies the far bigger one of the ideals of 
the American race. Women wear high 
heels with narrow pointed toes to look 
better, especially in the sight of men. A 
small foot is still a sex lure. And not 
until we thoroughly replace the outworn 
ideal of smallness, weakness, dependence 
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with a more lasting ideal of swiftness, 
grace, power, will women have comfort- 
able feet. 

So the first requisite in the care of 
the feet is good shoes. A good shoe 
must have a wide toe so that, at night, 
when the shoes are removed, no lines 
of pressure will mark the sides of each 
toe, as sardines in a tin are marked. A 
good shoe must be flexible so that the 
entire foot can move and arch and bend 
with each step. A good shoe must be 
flat heeled. We already have in Amer- 
ica one growing ideal which incidentally 
leads to good feet—sport. Even the 
most inveterate high-heeled man-catch- 
er wears smart golf shoes on the golf 
course, tennis shoes on the tennis court, 
hiking boots in the woods. If sport 
should invade our daily work, then 
others besides strong-minded women 
might have comfortable feet all day 
long. 

The next requisite for comfortable 
feet is rigorous cleanliness. Few feet 
are washed enough. All feet should be 
scrubbed with a brush and hot water 
and soap once daily. They should never 
be put into stockings that have been 
worn the day before. A fresh pair of 
stockings should be put on every morn- 
ing and, in the summer, after every in- 
dulgence in sport. 

These two habits will insure happy 
feet for a century of riotous living. 

If feet perspire over freely, talcum 
powder should be dusted between the 
toes and sandals worn in the summer. 
Bunions come from too short shoes, usu- 
ally with pointed toes as well. Corns 
come from the constant pressure of the 
covering on the foot. Some delicate 
skins, no matter how perfect the shoes, 
will always have calluses wherever the 
shoes touch the foot, especially on the 
outer edge of the little toe. Toe-nails 
should be cut straight across. An in- 
growing toe-nail always comes from too 
tight and narrow a shoe. A fallen arch 
comes from the wrong use of the foot 
incased in bad shoes. It can be cured, 
in the young, by right shoes and right 
use of the foot. Live rubber soles in 
some measure compensate for the lost 

springiness of the earth beneath our feet 
and mitigate somewhat the hardness of 
the pavements. 

Normal feet never ache or pain or 
hurt. They are never tired at the end 
of the day. If you will observe the shoes 
of the woman who sinks into a chair 
at night stretching out her feet before 
her with a sigh of weariness and—“My 
feet are so tired I just can’t take an- 
other step,” you will gain personal shoe- 
conviction. 








Next in the series will be an article on 
the care of the hands and bathing; fol- 
lowing, one on “How to Have a Good 
Figure.” 








The New Congresswoman 
(Continued from page 10) 


teacher and at present a very active mem- 
ber of the Board of Education. It has 
been an ideal American family united by 
the deepest bonds of affection, but with 
each member giving of his time and 
energy to some useful form of public 
service. 

Like most educated women of her 
race, for Mrs. Kahn is of Jewish birth, 
as was her husband, Florence Prag Kahn 
has always maintained her intellectual 
interests ever since her graduation from 
the University of California and her 
subsequent teaching career in the high 
schools of San Francisco. She has been 
a wide reader, an intensive student of 
politics and a convincing speaker. Her 
personality is dignified and powerful ; she 
is very outspoken, sometimes seemingly 
uncompromising, but never really intol- 
erant. Although she was notably success- 
ful as a school teacher, she is never pedan- 
tic, never didactic. She goes to Congress 
“pledged to no man and to no thing” 
(her own words) ; but she asserts that 
she is a life-long Republican. Like other 
splendid women of her ancestral race, 
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she is distinctly interested in “welfare 
legislation, provided it is practical enough 
so that it can be carried out and en- 
forced” (again her own words). Along 
these lines she suggested in a recent 
speech, at a meeting of candidates for 
Congress before the members of the San 
Francisco Center of the California 
League of Women Voters, that perhaps 
a practical solution of the present im- 
passe of the Federal Child Labor 
Amendment situation might be a reduc- 
tion of the age limit to sixteen years or 
less, with the proviso that Congress ‘pro- 
hibit the labor of young men and women 
from sixteen to eighteen in specified dan- 
gerous occupations. At this same meet- 
ing she was asked how she stood on pro- 
hibition, and she replied with character- 
istic honesty and courage, knowing that 
her answer would lose her some votes, 
even though every opponent of hers in 
the Congressional race was opposed to 
prohibition. This was her stand: that 
she and her late husband had always 
believed in temperance rather than in 
prohibition, and that they had considered 
the Volstead Act too drastic to be suc- 
cessfully enforced ; “but,” she added, “I 
stand by the Constitution of the United 








GLENSIDE 


A small sanitarium for nervous, 
mild mental, or chronic _ ill- 
nesses. 


MABEL D. ORDWAY, M.D. 
6 PARLEY VALE 


Jamaica PLaiN, Boston, Mass. 
Tel. Jamaica 44, Mass. 











A Homelike Hotel 
For Women and Girls Traveling Alone 


HOTEL 
MARTHA WASHINGTON 


Exclusively for Women 
29 E. 29th St.-30 E. 30th St. 
} New York City 
4 Rooms 
A $2.00 to $8.00 Per Day 
Rooms and Bath 
$3.00 to $4.50 Per Day 
Special Weekly Rates 
RESTAURANT FOR LADIES 
AND GENTLEMEN 
Luncheon 60c Dinner $1.00 
Take Lexington Ave. Subway to 28th Street 
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SHOES 
Make 
Glad 
Feet 


every use. 





Scientific comfort built into your shoes frees you from dis- 
comfort, bunions, corns, fallen arches and callouses—also many 
nervous troubles caused by improper shoe design. 

Pediforme Shoes are recognized by experts and public alike as 
the only corrective shoe correctly styled. 


PEDIFORME SHOE Co. 


36 W. 36th St., New York—3$22 Livingston St., Brooklyn. 
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METROPOLITAN DYE WORKS 







CLEANERS and DYERS 


First Class Work 


Reasonable Prices 









Prompt Delivery 


For stores throughout New York City, see telephone directory 

















Amazing! but true 


needless hair 
Dry ap- 


You can ‘‘erase’’ 
From face, arms and _ limbs a antly. 
plication. Odorless. Harmles 

Wonderstoen; a round, pink disk (size powder 
puff) leaves skin smooth and clean. Money back 
guarantee. Price, $1.25. At your Department 
Store, Drug or Beauty Shop or from manufac- 
turer direct, og —~ 

ELLIN’ 
WONDERSTOEN co. 
Send for Free Booklet 


500 Fifth Avenue, Dept. W, New York 








States, amendments and all, and, there- 
fore, I am unequivocally for law-en- 
forcement.” But again, as always, she 
lays stress upon the practical side of the 
issue, as she sees it—whether or not it 
can be done. During a useful and happy 
life she has been able to do well the 
things she has had to do, whether as a 
daughter, a teacher, a wife or a mother; 
and always has lived up to the highest 
American ideals, domestic and educa- 
tional. 

It looks as though we are justified 
in prophesying that our new congress- 
woman will be a practical idealist in 
things political. 


The Peace of Lausanne 
(Continued from page 10) 


régime have collapsed, like the unspeak- 
able system of Capitulations.” 






THE WoMAN Citizey 


The attitude of the State Department 
toward the Treaty was clearly sum. 
marized in Secretary Hughes’s state. 
ment, January 23, 1924, referred to 
above: 

“If such a treaty falls short of expec. 
tations, especially in that it acquiesces jp 
the abrogation of the Capitulations, jt 
should not be forgotten that the only 
way to maintain the Capitulations was 
to fight for them. It should also be 
borne in mind (1) that the Lausanne 
Treaty is such a treaty as would be ne. 
gotiated with any other sovereign state, 
(2) that it gives us the same rights as 
other countries will enjoy under the 
new régime, and (3) that by regulariz. 
ing our relations with Turkey, now in 
terrupted for nearly seven years, it will 
srovide safeguards for American educa- 
tional, philanthropic and commercial jn- 
terests in Turkey.” 








America’s 
Leading Hotel 
for Women 


Four hundred delightful 
rooms with modern con- 
veniences. Located only 
three squares from _ the 
Capitol, Library of Con- 
gress and Union Station. 
Reasonable rates. No tip- 
ping. Excellent Service. 


GRACE DODGE HOTEL 
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MAJORS CEMENT 


1s GOOD 
For repairing 
china, glassware, 
bric-a-brac,meer- 
sehaum, tipping 
billiard cues. 
Rubber and 
leather Cements. 
ALL THREE 
KINDS, 20c per 
bottle at dealers. 
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KNITTED HAND BAGS 


of lustrous Belfast linen cord, tan, 
brown, black, white, purple, lavender, 
green, red, grey blue, light blue or dark 
blue. 

Price, postpaid, wrist bag, 5 inches 
square, 50 cents; 8 inch shopping bag, 
$1.00; 11 inch shopping or book bag, 
2.00. 

These bags are 
usual. They are 
brother of one of the old 
He refers, by permission, to Miss 
Stone Blackwell. Address 
JOHN K. CHASE, Andover, N. H. 


handsome and un- 
knitted by the blind 
suffragists. 
Alice 




















Change of address takes two 
weeks to become effective. 
Both old and new addresses 
must be given. 











With Our 


OU asked for 
of the lovely 


any one’s interpretation 
allegorical picture on the 
cover of the January issue of the WoMAN 
Cirizen. I heartily agree with C. H. K. 
Perhaps because I feel my increasing years 
and often feel that the most of my life work 
is done, there is a sorrow for the ending of 
all the beautiful dreams of girlhood, but it 15 
a little cruel to have Today and ‘Tomorrow 
step into my place and forget the help I have 
given to make it possible for them to so step. 

Perhaps I am too sensitive, but I felt a hurt 
when | saw that pictured sculpture—a hurt 
for all old people who have become Yester- 
day. 

Mukwonago, Wis. 
A.C. 


After reading the above, and a previous 
letter along the same line (published Feb- 
ruary 7) we decided it was high time to ask 
the artist whose sculpture was being dis- 
cussed to take a hand. Here is her letter: 


HANK you for your letter, with com- 

ments from one of your readers. It gave 
me much pleasure because it showed that the 
lady was interested, and criticism is always 
valuable. 

The title, “Between Yesterday and Tomor- 
row,” is not satisfactory. It stands better in 
French—“Entre Hier et Demain.” It is al- 
ways most difficult to find a good title. 

The idea of the group was suggested by 
an old Spanish Gypsy song (Soleares), the 
translation of which is as follows: 


“T move, like a prisoner caught 
Far behind me comes my shadow 
And before me goes my thought.” 


From this you will see that there was no 
thought of making it represent Past, Present 
and Future. 

The central figure stands for oneself linked 
inseparably to what has gone before, one’s 
shadow to which one clings closely, and at 
the same time urged forward by one’s 
thought. - 

The figure at the back of the group is to 
my mind the best, and though draped and 
stooping, it is that of a young girl still in 
her teens; so, even if it were the Past, it has 
eternal youth. 


Readers 


We are more indebted to what has gone 
before, and it is a more haunting influence 
in our lives than what lies ahead of us. 

lrusting that this may make the meaning 
which I wished to convey by the group 
clearer, I am, 

EpirH How Lanp. 

Catskill-on-Hudson, 

New York. 


E are sorry that a typographical error 
changed the sense of one phrase in the 
letter we published in the February 7 issue on 


the question of Muscle Shoals. The letter 
was signd by Kate Bonham, of the House- 
wives’ Council, Inc., Portland, Oregon. In 


upholding public ownership, Mrs. Bonham 
says: “You should study the blessings and 
conveniences of Canada (not W. S. Murry’s 
report) And we printed it, “(see W. 
S. Murry’s report)”.—Epirors. 


OUR aarticle. on Muscle Shoals, by Au- 

thier, is splendid and illuminating. For 

a representative of the press, it is fair and 

unbiased. This is one of the crucial ques- 

tions of the day, and Senator Norris deserves 

undying fame as champion of the people, in 

this shameful attempt of the administration 

to give away the people’s inheritance. 

What nature and God gave us let us keep. 
CuHarves H. V. Lewis, 

State Senator, California. 








Has Your Town Library 
The History of Woman Suffrage? 


From 1900 to 1920 
By IDA HUSTED HARPER 

This record of the greatest peaceful 
battle in the world’s history should be 
in every public library for your chil- 
dren and your children’s children to 
read. The earlier volumes are out of 
print. Only a few of these are still left. 

Present one to your Public Library 

Two large volumes in cloth, regular 
price, $7.00. CITIZEN subscribers may 
have these as long as they last for 
$3.00 per set. 

Order at once 


THE WOMAN CITIZEN 


171 Madison Avenue, New York 
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Six Club Programs 
No. 2 


To Extend the Blessings of: Home into 
Community Life 


Woman’s Job as a Citizen 


THE WOMAN’S CLUB MOVEMENT 


First clubs organized: Sorosis, N. Y., and New England Woman's Club, 1868. 
Mrs. Jennie June Croly, founder of Sorosis, celebrated twenty-first club birth- 
day by calling convention of women’s clubs, 1889. First Federation Con- 
vention, Palmer House, Chicago, 1892. Woman's Suffrage Association and 
Woman's Christian Temperance Union, first nation-wide organizations. First 
clubs cultural—now all women’s organizations are working for public welfare.’ 


THE HOME—ITS ESSENTIAL QUALITIES 


Outline the qualities which make the successful home. They include: (1) com- 
fort and cleanliness, (2) care of health,(3) friendliness, affection and a spirit 
of cooperation. How can these be extended into community life? 


COMMUNITY HEALTH 


How is your local government safeguarding public health? How is local 
health board composed? _ Is local health officer a physician? Does he give 
full time? Where does water come from? How safeguarded? Where does 
milk come from? Quality? How protected? What is done with garbage? 
Where does the sewerage empty? How are markets inspected? Restaurants? 
Any other items of health protection.’ 


COMMUNITY CLEANLINESS AND COMFORT 


Comfortable living conditions help make a town prosperous.’ Housing regu- 
lations. Zoning laws. Smoke regulations.‘ Street cleaning.” Parks. Trans- 
portation facilities. Clean air, good schools and playgrounds, churches and 
libraries attract substantial people and make for good business.* 


COMMUNITY FRIENDLINESS AND COOPERATION 


How does your community supply it? Is there a Community Forum? Com- 
munity Chorus?’ What is the Y. M. C. A. doing? Y. W.C. A.>? Where can 
young men and women meet socially under good conditions? What can 
policewomen do?’ Suggest ways by which your community may become more 
friendly and cooperative. 


DISCUSSION. How Can Your Club Best Help the Coming Year? 


Open discussion by club members, led by Program Chairman. 


1. See History of General Federation of Women’s Clubs. 
By Mary I. Wood. 
2. Local officials will supply this information. 
3. Assets of the Ideal City. By Charles M. Fassett. Price, $1. 
American Cities. Their Methods of Business. By Arthur B. 
Gilbert. Price, $2.00. 
4. “How to Get Rid of the Smoke Nuisance."’ Woman Citi- 
zen, May 17, 1924. 
“Clean Streets—How.'” Woman Citizen, March 8, 1924. 
‘*Foster-Mother of Music."" Woman Citizen, Jan. 26. 1924. 
The Policewoman. By Mary E. Hamilton. Price, $1.50. 
**A Policewoman’s Life."” Woman Citizen, June 28, 1924. 


NDW 


HIS is the second in a series of six programs, arranged for the use of any woman’s 


organization, which the Woman Citizen will print. The third will appear April 4. 


For books at 10% discount and magazines at 15c each, write to 


THE WOMAN CITIZEN 


171 MADISON AVENUE NEW YORK, N. Y. 








THE SCHILLING PRESS. INC 




















Cantilever Stores 
Cut this out for reference 


Akron—11 Orpheum Arcade, Main & Market 
Albany— Hey s Silk Shop. 15 N, Pearl 
Allentown—9554z Hamilton St. 
Altoona—Bendheim’s, 1302-11th Ave. 
Asheville—Pollock’s 
Atlanta—126 Peachtree Arcade 
Atlantic City—2019 Boardwalk 
Baltimore—316 No. Charles St. 
Bangor—John Conners Shoe Co. 
Berkeley—The_ Booterie 
Binghamton—Parlor City Shoe Co. 
Birmingham—319 North 20th St. 
Boston—109 Newbury St., cor. Clarendon 
Bridgeport—1025 Main St. (2nd floor) 
Brooklyn—516 Fulton St. (Primrose Bldg.) 
Buffalo—641 Main St., above Chippewa St. 
Burlington, Vt.—Lewis & Blanchard 
Charleston, W. Va.—John Lee Shoe Co. 
Charlotte—226 North Trvon St. 

2 N. State (opp. Chicago Theatre) 
Chicago} i 1050 Leland (Near Broadway) 

6410 Cottage Grove Ave. 
Cincinnati—The McAlpin Co. 
Cleveland—1705 Euclid Ave. 
Columbus, O.—104 E. Broad St. (at 3rd) 
Dallas—Medical Arts Building 
Dayton—The Rike-Kumler Co. 
Denver—224 Foster Bldg. 
Des Moiaes—W. L. White Shoe Co. 
Detroit—2038 Park Ave (at Elizabeth St.) 
Duluth—107 W. First St. (nr. 1st Ave. W.) 
Elizabeth—258 North Broad St. 
Elmira—C. W. O'Shea 
Erie—Weschler Co., 910 State St. 


Evanston—North Shore Bootery * 
Evansville—310 a. 3rd St. (near Main) 

Fresno—The Boo 

Grand aphie--tieselihelnee Co. 

Greenville—Pollock’s 


Hagerstown—Bikle’s Shoe Shop 
Harrisburg—26 No. 3rd St. (2nd floor) 
Hartford—Trumbull and Church Sts. 


Haverhill—Bennett & Co. B: 
bc nel gy Me See. 275 a &. S M h Fi d I, E, § 
ouston—20 ‘oster- Bank Commerce g. t t t t th 
Huntington, W. Va.—SteMahon-Diebl ome O1ners Lin asy to Clain Lou 
Indianapolis—L. 8S. Ayres & Co. 

Ithaca—Rothschild Bros. 

Jacksonville, Fla.—Opp. Seminole Hotel 

Jersey City—Bennett’s, 411 Central Ave. 


Pi 
Kalamazoo—The Bell Shoe House - . en woe 
Kansas City, Mo.—300 Altman Bldg. OW wonderful to look like your which produces a smiling spirit. re 


Kingston—E. T. Stelle & Son 
Lewiston—Lamey-Wellehan 110 Lisbon St daughter! (Reversing the usual many a man and woman the comfort) * 
Lincoin-itaser Bros. Co. eee yoo process.) Freedom from trivial and harmony of the Cantilever Shoe — 
itt —417 } St. ( ) - : > 
Long, Beach, Cal.—536 Pine Ave, . annoyances—freedom from strained nerves has brought a new enjoyment of active 
Os eles—72 i ° cM . a 
Louisville Boston Shoe ‘Co. —a liking for outdoorexercise—these are ity, a surcease of the foot distortion 
e m Marche ? ‘ 
Wis Family Shoe Store the conditions that prolong the beauty and Which so many ordinary shoes compel with iat 
. Second St. ° a 
Milwauikee—Hrouwer Shoe Co, ; the feeling of youth. a reaction that shows unfavorably in a) 
Minneapolis—2 Eighth St. ut. — ° x 
Montreal-—Keefer Bide. (St. Catherine, W.) The age of a mother is not fixed upon woman's face. i 
ernon ° -—A. J. ice & 0. “ 
Nashville—J. A. Meadors & Sons Ja : if 
Nashville—j, A. Meadors & Sons the age of her children but by the few Others say that the Cantilever Sia 
New Bedford—Olympis Shoe Shop ness of years that show in her face and h : th Pane 7 
. as give m a new disposition—more) 
ah coca A Be the number of smiles that she uses each A nitude Mee ere 
New Rochelle “Ware's Ti tas dias ts Soe en smiles per day, the fairy-like tendrils that 
40th St. (opp, Pub. Lib.) ay cing .? . . 
as bind you forever to youth and when you" 


New York { 2950 Third Ave. (152n : — 
Nortolx— hee % Bromley” Bimay & Nasa And the number of smiles that imitate appear in public make some people wom] 
Oakland—516-15th St. (opp. City Hall) th b z d d if ou wear 

Oklahoma City--Fezler’s Boot Shop youth may be many, indeed, y d hich i d hi d which i 
Omaha—1708 Howard St. . ° = er wnicn Is your aug er and whic is 
Pasadena—378 E, Colorado Street just the right kind of shoes! For a com- 

Paterson—10 Park Ave. (at Erie Depot) f bl f , h * 

Peoria—105 So. Jefferson St., (Lehmann Bidz ) ortable foot means that important nerves 


5 
Philadelphia—1932 Ch St. . , 
Pittsburgh—The Rosenbaum Co. are not pinched; there’s no pesky annoy- Cantilevers please the eye as well as the : 
Pittsfield—Wm. Fahey, 234 North St . : f E, ll k hi | 
Plainfleld—M. C. Van’ Arsdale ance to draw back those smiles; there is _ foot. xcellent workmanship, luxurious} 
Portland, Ore.—353 Alder St. an acceptable invitation from every pleas- _leathers and graceful lasts make these com§ 

fortable shoes distinctly good looking.» 


Poughkeepsie—Louis Schonberger 2 
Providence—The Boston Store ant sky to go outdoors and walk and be 

There is a fine variety of modish pumps 
and trim oxfords to select from. ; 


you. : 


Reading—Sig. S. Schweriner 
Richmond, Va.—Seymour Sycle healthy and happy 


Roanoke—I. Bachrach Shoe Co 

ener sa St. ry P floor) S h h b . 

tockford—D. J. Stewart & Co a . 

stJoweph, Sio™216 Neh (Arcade Ride Such has been the successful mission 

St. Louts—516 Arcade Bldg. (opp. P. 0 hd » ° 4 A 

St. Paul—43 E. Sth St, (Frederic Hotel of the Cantilever Shoe: to If none of the dealers listed at) 
sburg—W. L. s' aa mitee: * ; 

Sicramento-£19 Ochsner Bla. — provide the true flexibility, » the left is near you, write the 
—Goes Y Cc 

Salt Take City Walker Bros” Co. the easeful contour ; manufacturers, Morse & Burt Co, 

San Diego—The Marston Co SS Ait ° 

San Francisco—127 Stockton St — gf and the hygienic 426 Willoughby Avenue, Brooke 

Schenectady—445 State St \ ° } ] 

Scranton—Lewis & Reilly ‘de - balance _ essential yn, N. Y., for the address of @ 

Seattle—Baxter & Baxter S 5 4 

Shreveport—Phelps Shoe Co o~s for comfort— ; nearer store. 


Sioux City—The Pelletier Co. 
Spokane—The Crescent 

Springfield, Mass.—Forbes & Wallace 
Stamford—L. Spelke & Son 
Syracuse—121 West Jefferson St 
Tacoma—255 So. 11th St. (Fidelity Blde ' 
Toledo—LaSalle & Koch Co 

Toronto—7 Queen St. East (at Yonge) 
Trenton—H. M. Voorhees & Bro 
Troy—35 Third St. tne 4 a 
Tulsa—Lvon’s Shoe 

Utica—28 & 30 Blandins St. (cor. Union) 
Vancouver—Hudson’s Bay Cc 
Washington—1319 F Street (2nd floor) 
Wheeling—Geo. R. Taylor Co. 
Wilmington, Del.—Kennard-Pyle (« 
Winnipege—Hudson’s Bay Co 

Worcester—J. C. MacInnes Co 
Yonkers—22 Main St 

Youngstown—B. McManus Co 


Agencies in 437 other cities 











